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Coming--- 


“The Green Invasion’’ 


A SPECIAL ISSUE OF THIS MAGAZINE 





---to aid the freshman in understanding his college 
---to aid the college in understanding the freshman 


TELLING THE FRESHMAN 


just what he wants to know about 





The World Outside the College Gates 


How to Find Time to Study 
What Besides Study? 

Are Fraternities Worth While? 
Where Does Religion Come In? 


What Is the “Christian World Community”? 


Tee “Green Invasion” number is an established 


tradition. Some colleges give a copy to every 
freshman---some send a copy to each freshman be- 
fore he leaves home---others use it as part of the 
New Student Program. Presidents and Deans are 
using it by hundreds in orientation programs. (An 
order for a thousand copies doesn't even phase us.) 
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347 Madison Avenue, New York. 


Put me down for an annual subscription beginning with 
the May Number. 
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City State 
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No Stampede... 


i'l IS now fairly clear that since Repeal there has been 
no general stampede to the brass rail. The distillers 
and brewers are settling down for a long siege; an 
advertising chest of some $14,000,000 has been set 
aside to be used in an intensive campaign. Ordinary 
sales resistance and common sense have been reinforced 
by the depression; there is less money to spend on non- 
essentials and there is a resulting seriousness of temper 
which militates against the excesses so common in the 
psychopathic twenties. 

It seems that the student response thus far has been 
decidedly disappointing commercially; there is, how- 
ever, considerable evidence that fraternity bar and cock- 
tail parties are somewhat more numerous than before. 
The 
present generation is not in the habit of making con- 
cessions to the “good old days” or vice versa on any 
front! But comparisons would be meaningless anyhow. 
We are facing a new situation. And we may be grate- 
ful that in it we have such a substantial degree of nat- 
uralness and conservative sanity. On many campuses 
those whose attitude is most flippant and destructive 
are the adults, not the students. Undergraduates have 
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a wholesome regard for scientifically established facts. 
These facts with regard to the effects of alcohol on the 
human organism need to be made current in the col- 
leges. Students cannot be coerced into sobriety; they 
will respond to common sense. 


a 
Free Speech .. . 


THE spontaneous uprising of students in New York 
State which challenged and finally killed in committee 
the Nunan “loyalty oath” bill is an encouraging evi- 
dence of social intelligence. In many quarters there is 
a sort of frantic fear of any suggestion of change from 
the status quo. Certainly such an attitude is a strange 
and unnatural emergence in a country proud of its tra- 
dition of free speech and assemblage. It is even more 
anomalous in colleges and universities devoted to the 
task of creating the leaders of the new generation. 
What a drab, innocuous and impotent place a college 
would be if it were to become content solely with lad- 
ling out the experience of the past! Especially so when 
the need is so obvious for new methods of dealing with 
new social problems. 

It is noteworthy that the group which went to Albany 
to protest the Nunan Bill was led by the National Stu- 
dent Federation. Radical student organizations were 
directly involved but it was the more socially conserva- 
tive students who like Voltaire, while disagreeing pro- 
foundly with what these groups stand for nevertheless 
stoutly defended their right to exist freely and openly 
in the colleges. It is a good omen, and a good example 
to students in other sections of the country wherever 
the nervousness of trustees or legislators endangers the 
free character of education. 


w 
Let’s Be Done with War .. . 


OVER eight hundred million dollars for our army and 
navy! This proposal, now before Congress, represents 
an increase in appropriation of nearly two hundred mil- 
lion over last year. This appalling fact, added to the 
increasingly ominous threats of war, call us to do our 
part to mobilize the colleges for national and interna- 
tional sanity. The price of war is too great—in human 
lives and values, and in the dollars now so imperatively 
needed for constructive purposes. As Christian Asso- 
ciations we naturally wish to throw the full weight of 
our influence into a program which will: 


1. Oppose all war, not simply imperialist war. 
2. Summon all the forces of the campus, faculty as 
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well as students, to study and eradicate the causes of 
war—political, economic, psychological. To be effec- 
tive, a strike must be a part of a campaign of discussion, 
education and action; it must be against war, not 
against the college. As this issue goes to press, word 
comes that a number of colleges are suspending classes 
at 11 a.m., April 12th, for university assembly. 

3. Be consistent with our purposes as a Christian 
world movement. 

Wherever Christian World Education Committees or 
other committees are not already dealing with this ur- 
gent question, a responsible group should at once form 
to decide on a plan of action, in codperation with the 
leaders and sponsors of the local Christian Association. 

Eighteen years ago this month the United States en- 
tered the World War. Let us make this anniversary a 
demonstration of our determination to be done with war 
for all time. 

* 


Christian? or, A Christian? .. . 


§S THERE any difference between being @ Christian 
and being Christian? Does the noun imply anything 
that is not expressed by the adjective? 
difference, is this difference significant ? 


If there is a 
Our answer to these questions is, Yes. The world 
is full of people who in one aspect or another of their 
being are Christian. These same people, however, do 
not call themselves Christians; neither do they wish so 
to be designated by others. Mr. Gandhi is a case in 
point. Many things about him are Christian, yet he 
does not call himself a Christian. He is clear enough 
in his thinking to know that to follow the ways of 
Christ, without glad, full, and intransigent identification 
of self with Christ, does not make one a Christian. 


In the distinctive meaning of the word, only he is a 
Christian who has had and continues to have a vital and 
transforming experience centered absolutely in Jesus 
Christ. Moreover, it is a deeply personal experience, 
validated in one’s own inmost being. It is an experi- 
ence which makes one say, I have heard for myself and 
know that this indeed is the Saviour of the world. To 
such a person Jesus is not an abstraction, a symbol, a 
crucified peasant, a great teacher; rather he is a living, 
bright reality, the Controller of one’s destiny, the Lord 
of one’s life. No real Christian is afraid lest in honor- 
ing Jesus he dishonor God. Willingly, in all his think- 
ing and living, he gives to Jesus a place supremely ex- 
alted. However he may describe his experience or 
define his allegiance, preéminently he is Christ’s man 
and therefore a Christian. 

Christianity is not a religion of a book but it is a 
religion of a Person. That Person is Jesus Christ. 
seing a Christian, therefore, is not merely a patterning 
of one’s life after the Sermon on the Mount. It is not 
the continual effort to solve life’s problems by the stand- 
ards of Jesus. It is not even the adoption of the kind 
of religious attitudes which Jesus himself had. All of 
these things are involved in being a Christian; but the 
deep thing that makes one a Christian is the experience 
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of discovering that in Jesus is God’s answer to his own 
and the world’s greatest need. It is the thrill of contact 
with the forgiving, transforming, renewing power of 
God who is made known and made near in Jesus Christ. 
It is a new life of faith in the one “who loved me and 
gave himself up for me” and concerning whom one now 
says, “It is no longer I that live but Christ liveth in me.” 

It is not enough for our student Christian movements 
to try to implement the teachings of Jesus in terms of 
social righteousness, economic justice, and interracial 
and international goodwill. This is important. But 
far more important, even as the guarantee of continued 
action along such lines, is the necessity of having as of- 
ficers and leaders, as committee chairmen and commit- 
tee members, those who gladly confess their personal 
faith in Jesus, their loyalty to him, and their desire to 
lead others into an experience of his vitalizing life and 
power. 


" 
(Reprinted from the college press) 
No Imitation of Life .. . 


ONTIL Saturday evening our conception of the Ne- 
gro was restricted to unpleasant experiences in Number 
Forty trolley cars, and vicarious amusement sought in 
Memphis and Macedonia. Then, for three hours we 
crossed the color line as it should be crossed, on the 
occasion of a presentation of The Little Playhouse 
Group of Philadelphia, a colored organization dedicated 
to the work and love of the theatre. We were amazed, 
and immensely pleased! It was exactly like getting into 
the middle of a swift, deep and brilliantly clear stream 
after a period of floundering in stagnant dregs near 
shore. 

It is not our province to tell you how strikingly well 
they performed their drama; it is our joy to tell you 
how marked was the refinement of the audience in the 
midst of which we found ourselves. We know of no 
other theatre, large or small, in Philadelphia which at- 
tracts in its audiences people so obviously cultured. 
The conversation of these black people was rich and 
varied. It was real talk, and it was tossed out with the 
vigor and snap that mark intelligent people. Between 
the acts the atmosphere about the tea table set in the 
Green Room was electric with intellectuality, and fre- 
quently it was beautiful. The place was a force in 
itself, a true “salon’”—in sepia. 

“Color” has lost its former meaning for us. 
no question of race inferiority, any more. There can’t 
be, rationally. These black men have flowered as bril- 
liantly as we have, despite their handicap of prejudice 
and oppression. Do you believe it? Cross the line 
sometime, at its highest level, and see.—The Pennsyl- 
vanian. 


There is 


To be a Negro in a day like this 
Demands rare patience—patience that can wait 
In utter darkness. ’Tis the path to miss 
And knock unheeded at an iron gate, 
To be a Negro in a day like this. 
JAMES D. CoRROTHERS. 
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FASCISM 


Casts Its SHadow 


Is Fascism coming? Is it already present? 
How can it be recognized? What are its 
peculiarly American characteristics? - - - 


By WINIFRED CHAPPELL 


FASCISM has its marks—not just one but a bundle 
of them. Hardly one of them is new. And all of them 
together do not make fascism. But appearing in com- 
bination and in a certain historical setting they spell 
this new thing which is intriguing or terrifying the peo- 
ples of the world. 

Three forerunners and agents of fascism are terror, 
suppression of freedoms, and golden promises. All 
three of these forerunners are here. College students in 
some places are getting whiffs of terror and suppression 
—rotten tomatoes, or the belaboring umbrella of a 
president; the official snuffing out of their college pa- 
pers; suspension; loyalty oaths thrust down their 
throats like castor oil—unless they successfully resist. 
Protesting industrial and white collar workers, farmers 
and agricultural workers, share-croppers, relief dem- 
onstrators, hunger marchers, are getting terror full 
blast—vigilante raids, pummeling by paid thugs, police- 
men’s clubs, tear gas, shootings by the National Guard, 
concentration camps and stockades, jails and prisons. 
Protestors of every stripe and all those working realis- 
tically for a more decent world are threatened by the 
big crop of federal and state gag laws which are being 
pressed vigorously in a carefully planned program by 
organized business groups and the pro-patriots. These 
have money to finance the campaign and they know 
what they want and why. 

The disinherited masses in the meantime get the flow- 
ery promises. First it was the New Deal promises: 
jobs and living wages; the saving of farms and homes; 


od 
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curbs on exploiting forces; restoration of “prosperity.” 
Now come the promises of the new saviours—that the 
bankers will be put in their places; that social justice 
will be meted out to “the poor’; that wealth will be 
scraped off at the top and spread around at the bottom. 


Tender Bud 


What sort of thing is it that the terror and the prom- 
ises presage? What is fascism like? And is it already 
appearing here? It is possible to answer these ques- 
tions in part by observing fascism where it is full blown 
and then looking to see whether the same tendencies are 
in bud here. Politically, fascism modifies the so-called 
democratic state in two ways. First, it substitutes dic- 
tatorship for “democracy,” which in Europe it vigor- 
ously dubs “a rotting corpse.” And dictatorship once 
established finds myriad ways of setting civilization’s 
clock back. The burning of books, for example. 

Here in the United States the democratic form may 
be retained as a glove to cover a mailed fist. But dis- 
trust of democracy and contempt for it have been for 
some time developing. Press observers across the coun- 
try noted it during the presidential campaign. Then 
the new President asked for emergency powers and 
got them. He has used them with impunity. The 
NRA and other alphabetical devices were born. The 
personnel and the set-up of wartime were brought into 
play. Democracy sometime since began to fold its 
tents. The demand for a dictator ceases to shock. Per- 
haps it’s the way, the people begin to murmur. 

In the second place, fascism does a new thing to 
orthodox organized labor (at the same time that it 
drives the militants underground with its terror). It 
hamstrings it by tying the unions into the state. It 
senses the necessity for this. For while the labor lead- 
ers support the status quo and disclaim the “reds” who 
appear in their membership, they are pushed from be- 
low by a suffering and restless rank and file; they offer 
a potential threat to those organizing the fascist state. 
Mussolini took care of this matter by reorganizing the 
unions and then giving them an integral place in the 
corporate state. Germany’s totalitarian state made 
short shift—with benefit of the concentration camp— 
of the once powerful unions. 

President Roosevelt found his own way to do the 
same thing. Quickly by the grace of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, he devised the NRA, with its 
collective bargaining phrases, to push off the boards 








the 30-hour bill on which organized labor had set its 
Ile gave A. F 


istration machinery. 


. of L,. leaders places in the admin 
He set up an amazing complex 
of boards as a substitute for labor's lusty weapon, the 
strike, with its mass picket lines. 
he held organized labor in tow. 


For a time at least 


Che chief function of the fascist state is to preserve 
in a dying economy the profits which flourished like a 
green bay tree in capitalism’s heydey. It does this by 
driving down the living standards of its people. This 
consequence is writ large for all to see in Italy and 
Germany. How bitterly the story is getting itself re- 
peated here! At the same time, the fascist state retreats 
from its erstwhile little try-out at internationalism ; 
gets ready, with all the means that science and tech- 
nology provide, to fight instead for the markets it must 
have for the goods that its now poverty-stricken people 
can't buy. The states that still call themselves demo- 
cratic jump into the competitive game—and a diabolical 
spectacle of almost cosmic proportions impends. “Man- 
kind prepares to die.” 

The United States follows the trend as to nationalism 
and war preparations. It keeps up its tariff walls. It 
doesn't let its new reciprocal trade agreement work. It 
stays out of the World Court. It reneges on its new 
relationship with the Soviet Union. It plays tricks with 
its currency. Its bankers quietly come home from the 
International Bank. It ceases to mention the Kellogg 
Pact even in a whisper. By means of its wealth and 
energy it overreaches the other nations in the furor of 
its preparation for a part in the coming World War. 

Now all of these things do not just happen, of course. 
Neither the terror nor the promise, neither the altered 
form of the state nor its new ways of behaving fall out 
of the blue heavens. Nor do they appear at just any 
stage of history whatsoever. Oversimplifying for the 
sake both of brevity and clarity one may say that the 
fascist trick is turned by the business and financial 
groups by way of meeting a possible three-fold threat 
to their property and the power it brings them; to their 
profits, with the privileges entailed. First there is the 
threat that the system which they had assumed to be 
eternal will collapse on their hands. 


It is collapsing. 
They can’t make it go well. 


Second, there is the threat 
that the masses, with whose pay envelopes they have 
been so niggardly while they gorged their own coffers, 
will turn in fury and rend them. Third, there is the 
threat that the economically intelligent (from among 


the masses and leading them) who know what the facts 
and figures irrefutably say—that plenty for all may be 
the fruit of the technological achievement—will insist 


on the realization of the potentiality. 
the Soviet Union athwart the world!) 

So the dominant groups reach out for fascism. For 
the stark thing where the case is wholly desperate as it 
was in Germany. 


(There stands 


For a measure of it under demo- 
cratic form thus far here. (And the New Deal has 
answered with billions of RFC money for the failing 
corporations.) But they will reach for more of fascism 
if the masses, waiting in vain in their bleak homes 
for the relief visitor or finding repeated cuts in their 
pay envelopes or waking up to the paradox of corn- 
hog reductions in starvation times, turn to one of the 
new saviours. Then the big interests will finance the 
saviour and bring him into their camp. 


We Take a Hand 


But in the meantime those who know and care and 
who are of a mind to act and accept the consequences 
take a hand. They have devised the ultimately invin- 
cible weapon of mass pressure. Examples multiply to 
show its present effectiveness. Students in New York 
by this method have headed off the loyalty oath. Citi- 
zens in California used it successfully to keep open the 
platform for John Strachey. (But the other side pre- 
vailed in Illinois!) Workers, farmers, the unemployed 
have used it numerous times to stay the hand of “the 
law” or to get more relief. The case of the Scottsboro 
boys, of the Workers Insurance bill, and, on a world 
scale, of Dimitroff, come to mind. Student anti-war 
strikes, surprising in their extent and the publicity they 
got last year, will be duplicated on a far wider field this 
spring, saying in effect to the war makers that the stu- 
dents refuse to be .cannon-fodder for them in their 
profit seeking. The American League Against War 
and Fascism forges a united front which it asks all of 
us and our organizations to join for the wider use of 
this technique. 

The big job of opposing fascism here has to be done 
bit by bit. As liberty after liberty is assailed, pressure 
after pressure has to be exerted; and the casualties met 
by others coming into the breaches made. Thereby 
strength grows. 

John Strachey has done us a service lately by re- 
minding us that the development of fascism here is 
inevitable but not its success; that success will go to 
the side that organizes its forces first and best. 


ur Father in heaven, we would know more of the mind and personality of 


Christ. We are living in an age of growing materialism and 


of weakening 


faith. We are forging titantic forces without spiritual foundation. We are 
generating fear and hatred. We are building up a civilization largely without thee. 
Grant that, catching the vision of the need, we may force thy church to take a vital 
part in the building of our civilization more nearly according to Thy will as manifested 
in Jesus Christ. Help us to bring to the profound problems of this day a wisdom 
gained through knowledge of him—and a vision caught from his presence. Help us 


not to fail Thee. Amen. 
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By FRANCIS B. SAYRE 
Assistant Secretary of State 
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WHAT 


THE NEGRO STUDENT 


Is THInNKInG ABOUT 


how he is reacting to the 
pulls and pressures which 
complicate his problem of 
adjustment to life » » » » 


By FRANK T. WILSON 


THERE are many evidences that colleges are looked 
upon as strategic centers of attack for organizations and 
agencies which are offering “solutions” of the many ills 
with which our society is affected. College students are 
called upon to bestir themselves out of their character- 
istic apathy toward important social issues and to devote 
their newly aroused enthusiasms to causes ranging from 
the effort to recapture the ecstasies of spiritual revival- 
ism to the establishment of the dictatorship of the 
proletariat. 

Negro students are under great strain because of the 
pressure of appeals from outside the campus and the 
growing complexity of the internal campus life. Add 
to this the need for discovering a basis for survival and 
self-respect in the midst of mounting inhumanities, and 
it will be seen that only the hopelessly insensitive could 
remain unmoved by the forces which are crowding in 
from every side. 

Since the inequalities of life weigh more heavily upon 
the Negro student than upon non-Negro students in 
America, he might be expected to react somewhat more 
vigorously than others against the circumstances which 
are tormenting his historic equanimity. There is no 
evidence of any great upsurge of activity as applied to 
the issues of life today, nor is there any rising wave of 
revolt against irritating limitations and thwarting handi- 
caps. Nevertheless, considerable numbers are direct- 
ing the passions of an awakened spirit and the powers 
of an enlivened mind toward a consideration of the 
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underlying causes, the bitterness, brutality and pov- 
erty in our world. They are searching out the possible 
ways of releasing human life for the deep and satisfy- 
ing experiences of freedom and fullness. 


Beginning at Home 


The college campus with its inadequate curriculum, 
its divisive fraternities, its strained student-faculty re- 
lationships, is passing under a careful review which is 
producing some interesting proposals for changes in the 
internal life of some institutions. The Negro student 
is becoming aware that within and upon his alma mater 
certain external controls are tending to make it the 
servant of denominational or political interests, at- 
tempting to stamp on it dominant patterns of paternal- 
ism and subtle forms of a sanctified bi-racialism which 
then are grafted upon the minds of students as the 
marks of racial pride and liberal education. 

Again, these students are looking at the communities 
from which they come with a fuller understanding of 
the effects of the present economic system upon the 
family budget, the local school and the general condi- 
tions of health within the range of their acquaintance- 
ships. Many come from homes of sharecroppers, 
miners, industrial workers (skilled and _ unskilled), 


ministers, teachers and other professionals most of 
whom are at the edge of despair both because of the 
general bankruptcy accompanying the collapse of our 
special” treatment ac- 


ee 


entire economic system and the 
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corded this group as various recovery measures are car- 
ried out in states and local communities. 

Difficulties in meeting college bills, the disappearance 
of summer work and the gloomy vocational outlook 
after graduation—these are causing not merely racking 
of brain in order to “make ends meet” but a profound 
revision of the quaint assumption that on the ladder of 
thrift, honesty and training any one may make his way 
from lowly depths to lofty heights. Much of the easy 
optimism born of pious but socially illiterate teachers 
is now vanishing. Some of the idealism of past student 
generations as expressed in the desire “to render serv- 
ice’ and “to uplift fallen humanity” is now being trans- 
formed into a growing concern for a reconstruction of 
the physical and economic basis of life so as to provide 
for the maintenance of health, decency, and some se- 
curity for the struggling masses—the undernourished, 
the disfranchised, the dispossessed. 

Students are becoming acquainted with the prophets 
‘f a new society and their list of literary acquaintances 
is being extended to include such names as Marx, 
Veblen, Niebuhr and Ward, as well as some of the 
more familiar names whose volumes have furnished the 
basis of the economic and political philosophies of stu- 
dents in other years. 


Confusion and Determination 

There is no clear indication that Negro students are 
ready for alignment with any point of view or any 
group which believes that the solution to our difficulties 
has been found. Two impressions are fairly discern- 
ible: First, the Negro student is certain that his des- 
tiny in American life cannot be worked out along lines 
of industrial, political and educational separatism. In- 
tegrally his life is related to the total structure of Amer- 
ican society. Second, there is almost complete agree- 
ment that under any new form of narrow nationalistic 
control or rigid dictatorship the plight of the Negro 
will become far more desperate than at present. Stu- 
dents are stirring themselves. Confidence in the good 
purposes of humanitarians and philanthrophists is be- 
ing severely shaken. 

Che alternatives for action seem forbidding enough; 
nevertheless there is evidence of a spirit adventurous 
enough to avoid absolute impasse. Encouraging be- 
ginnings are on the horizon. Students are widening 
and deepening their knowledge of the extent and in- 
tricacy of the racial problem in the United States. 
Books, magazines, special bulletins, speakers, etc., are 
serving as resources for local study groups, institutes 
and seminars. The difficulties confronting the Negro 
are seen against the background of national and inter- 
national economic and political forces, as well as within 
the framework of local sentiments and traditions. 

Contacts across racial lines are continuing, and per- 
haps on a basis more significant than in former years. 
No less emphasis is placed upon the importance of de- 
veloping personal friendships and mutual respect, but 
at the same time more stress is being put upon analyzing 
the roots of the problem, discovering possible solutions 
and planning for specific action in given situations. 
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In Alabama, Florida, South Carolina and Virginia, 
Negro and white students used their joint state con- 
ferences this year as occasions for facing their respon- 
sibilities as Christian students in the light of the vexing 
issues which threaten the freedom and social idealism 
of both groups in the South today. Any worth-while 
consideration of the real issues leads inevitably into the 
heart of economic exploitation, political disfranchise- 
ment, educational inequalities, lynching, etc. The sig- 
nificance of these developments is not to be discounted 
by those who decry students as powerless and irrespon- 
sible. Is it not possible that we underestimate the 
power of an enlightened mind driven by an inspired 
conscience? Is not the identification of one’s person- 
ality with the higher causes of human freedom far more 
an indication of responsibility than blind devotion to a 
system of cramped and deadening human relationships ? 

If students become too vocal on the campus they 
stand the risk of endangering endowments and offend- 
ing the friends and supporters of the college. If they 
exercise themselves beyond the boundaries of the cam- 
pus in the interest of sharecroppers, miners or indus- 
trial workers they are subject to all the terror and vio- 
lence of the press, the police and the mob. If they 
sit quietly nursing their wounds and smarting under 
proscriptions which they dare not attempt to remove 
they suffer a death more deadly than extinction of 
physical body—the death of the spirit, the destruction 
of the inner sanctuary of human desire and aspiration. 


Concerning Religion 


Few students today are inclined to assume the kind 
of shallow smartness toward the subject of religion 
which was in evidence in so many freshly emancipated 
sons and daughters of the small towns and open rural 
spaces several years ago. Confidence in the power and 
wisdom of politicians, financeers, and industrial leaders 
has suffered collapse, and many of the older religious 
certainties have proved less dependable than students 
of the 1920's had supposed them to be. Today one 
will find a greatly diminished faith in automatic prog- 
ress toward the good life through merely widening the 
base of public intelligence and popularizing the Sermon 
on the Mount. On every campus there are persons who 
are searching earnestly for the experience of a religion 
which not only sustains and comforts in the midst of 
disappointments and discouragements but which fur- 
nishes inner resources of ethical insight and spiritual 
power sufficient to give courage and persistence for the 
tremendous task of helping to construct the foundations 
of a society of wholesome and happy human relation- 
ships on the campus and in the world beyond college 
walls. One tendency leads students back to the con- 
soling embrace of orthodox Christianity for assurance 
and stability; another tendency brings them face to 
face with Jesus of Nazareth and makes inescapable that 
line of connection between the Prophet of Galilee and 
the God of all men by whom he was strengthened to 
withstand the scoffing of the multitude, the betrayal of 
intimate friends and the agonizing death on the cross 

(Turn to page 169.) 
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OvorR WAR SENTIMENTS 


WHAT SHALL WE DO with THEM? 


* 


By FRANCIS P. MILLER 


MIEN who prefer peace to war find themselves in a 
more difficult predicament than at any time since the 
conclusion of the World War. A realistic view of the 
world situation drives one to the inescapable conclusion 
that there is a steady drift towards war. 

History moves forward by a series of jumps rather 
than by steady progression. After one jump is begun, 
very little can be done about it until events come to earth 
again. After momentous decisions are taken if those 
decisions have been stupid and evil the nations have to 
pay the price of those decisions until their logic has 
worked its way out in a new cataclysm. 

One thing at least is certain: We cannot short circuit 
history. It may very well be that the world must pass 
through a period of even greater distress before it can 
rid itself of the many inevitable consequences of gen- 
erations of imperial exploitation and private greed. 

The great temptation in such a time is to withdraw 
from the world, to adopt a monastic attitude towards it. 
Such withdrawal is characteristic of all those who take 
“absolute stands.” Such men believe that by disasso- 
ciating themselves from human society they can make 
their greatest contribution toward its purification and 
renewal. There is a great deal to be said for the work 
of the monks in medieval times and there is a great 
deal to be said now for the value of absolute passivism 
or absolute socialism. Throughout human history men 
who withdrew from the world have usually been ad- 
mired and often worshipped for their holiness. 

As I understand the Christian faith, however, there 
is a still more excellent way than withdrawal from the 
world. That is the way of remaining in the world and 
paying the price of attempting to make one’s convictions 
prevail. 


The Odds Against 


It is quite true that if one remains in the world the 
danger is very real that he will be overwhelmed by the 
odds against him. What are some of the odds against 
a man who is trying to find a substitute for war as a 
method of settling international disputes? 


1. The Growing Tide of Nationalism. Anyone who 
followed the World Court debate in the Senate or who 
hears the radio talks of Father Coughlin or who reads 
the Hearst press will realize that there is developing in 
the United States at the present time one of the most 
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virulent forms of nationalism that exists anywhere in 
the world. The emotional appeal of political charlatans 
like Coughlin and Long is directed toward arousing the 
basest and most perverted instincts of the people. Es- 
sentially it is an appeal to hate and to fear. 


2. The American Tradition of Isolation. ‘This tra- 
dition persists long after the American people them- 
selves have ceased to remain isolated. They go to every 
part of the world; they trade with every nation; they 
have interests on every continent, and they have rela- 
tions of one kind or another with every important state. 
Instead of acting in isolation the American people have 
accustomed themselves to act on the world stage. The 
survival of the tradition of isolation in a world where 
isolation has disappeared is consequently a menace to 
sound policy since it is a complete distortation of the 
actual facts. 


3. Fear of the Rest of the World. ‘This fear, like the 
tradition of isolation, continues long after there is any 
justification for it. We continue to fear the rest of the 
world as if the United States in 1935 still consisted of 
thirteen weak agrarian colonies clinging precariously to 
the eastern coast of the American continent. A hun- 
dred years ago, such fear was justified; now it is an 
anachronism. It is as unwarranted and as ludicrous as 
if Max Baer were to fear a dwarf. 


4. Distrust of European Diplomacy. The survival of 
this distrust is one of the strangest superstitions in our 
national life. It implies that the Europeans are cleverer 
than we are. If the American Government sends third- 
rate politicians to international conferences, the Euro- 
pean representatives at the conferences will certainly 
be cleverer than the American representatives. On the 
other hand, if the Government chooses the ablest men 
in public life it is preposterous to suppose that the 
Europeans would be able to bewitch them with their 
black magic. 


Let’s Be Realistic 


It is obvious that the odds referred to above are odds 
which exist primarily in the minds of men and women. 
They do not correspond at all to the actual realities of 
the contemporary world. In other words, they are 
fictitious, and vicious fictions because they distort the 
actualities with which our Government has to deal in 
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the development of its foreign policy. Their perpetua- 
tion can result only in producing recurring disasters be- 
cause disaster always occurs when men allow supersti- 
tions rather than facts to determine their choice of 
policy. 

In view of the survival of these superstitions, the 
fundamental task before us is the transformation of the 
minds and hearts of men and women like ourselves. 
That transformation requires religious faith as well as 
a realistic appraisal of the national situation. 

As far as the national situation is concerned, the es- 
sential point is that the United States is now the wealth- 
iest and most powerful nation in the world. In any 
community the man who is wealthy and has influence is 
naturally expected to contribute more to the well-being 
of the community than a man who has less wealth and 
no influence. Social responsibility goes with wealth 
and power. To deny such social responsibility is a de- 
nial of the meaning of citizenship. It represents the 
lowest and meanest form of human life. A great deal 
has been said recently about the good neighbor policy 
of the United States in its relations with other states. 
That phrase degenerates into the sheerest hypocrisy un- 
less the United States recognizes its responsibility as a 
member of the community of nations and acts accord- 
ingly. 

The process of transforming the national mind and 
heart obviously is a long process. It is a matter of 
generations rather than of years. Consequently we 
must not be too discouraged by the reverses which have 
been experienced during the past decade. We can de- 
rive encouragement from the knowledge that the tides 
of history are with us and that eventually there will 
exist in the world a Society of Nations in which nations 
will settle their disputes through due process of law 
rather than through resort to arms. 


The “Leong Pull” 


We must discipline ourselves for the “long pull.” It 
is much less exciting and much less thrilling than the 
magical over-night transformation that we would like 
to witness. But there is no short-cut in history, and the 
sooner we realize that fact the better. 

How can I prepare myself for the “long pull’? The 
following suggestions do not possess the charm of 
novelty (novelty in this field is almost sure to be 
quackery ) : 





1. Reading. Ask your Professor of International 
Relations for a short bibliography and make sure that 
you are well-grounded in the theories and problems of 
international government as well as in the economic 
and political facts that determine international relations, 


2. Discussion. Sometimes the best discussion is in 
an informal “bull session.” Sometimes it is better to 
organize a group which might meet weekly and converse 
about the books that have been read or about contem- 
porary events reported in the daily press. 


3. Formation of Campus Opinion. Utilize articles 
in the college paper, mass meetings, special classroom 
meetings, International Institutes, League of Nations 
Assemblies, etc. Organize a Mass Meeting to hear 
speakers present the findings of the Nye Senate Muni- 
tions Investigation or to consider the present naval pro- 
gram of the United States Government. 


4. Preparation for Political Life. There is no 
greater need in America than for the ablest men and 
women in the universities to prepare themselves for 
active participation in public affairs. The machinery 
of representative institutions will cease to function un- 
less it is used. It is not being used at the present time. 
It will not be used again until the best men in the com- 
munity make up their minds to use it. 


5. Perhaps the most important thing of all that a 
student can do is to acquire a religious faith which 
makes him an active and intelligent member of the 
Christian World Community. Most American Prot- 
estants think of Christianity as being an individual 
thing. As a matter of fact, the most important element 
in Christianity is not individual experience. The es- 
sence of Christianity is to be found in the Society which 
symbolizes the Christian faith. Membership in that 
Society means that the Christian is a citizen of two 
worlds. His ultimate loyalty is to the Church Uni- 
versal and -that conditions every other social allegiance. 
It determines what kind of an American he can be. 
Peace will triumph over war when a strong minority of 
men and women throughout the world assert the mean- 
ing of their membership in the Christian World Com- 
munity and by active participation in political life shape 
the policies of their respective countries to serve the 
ends of that Community. 


Pacifism is the harmful doctrine of cowards, and permanent peace is neither 
possible nor desirable. War alone brings up to its hightest tension all human 
energy and puts the stamp of nobility upon the peoples who have the courage 


to meet it. 


All other trials are substitutes, which never really put men into 


the position where they have to make the great decision—the alternative of 


life or death. 


In Internaticnal Conciliation 
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CHRISTIAN MISSIONS-- 


THeir PLACE AND 


Our RESPONSIBILITY 


a 


» » » observations 
after a recent visit to 


the Far East 


By THOMAS WESLEY GRAHAM 


“A trip around the world is not calculated to increase 
one’s optimism.” 


A young Frenchman made that statement to me on 
the station platform of the bristling frontier city of 
Shankaiwan, built where the great wall of China comes 
down to the sea. Although I agree in general with this 
statement when it is applied to affairs political, social, 
and economic, I can not agree with it as applied to the 
missionary enterprise of the Christian Church. 

I have been interested in missions tor many years. 
I have tried to keep informed about them. I readily 
confess that until my recent trip to the Far East, I had 
had no real conception of all that had been happening 
through our missionary agencies. The missionary en- 
terprise as I saw it in India, Burma, Siam, the Philip- 
pines, China, Korea, and Japan, is a substantial, well- 
rooted, achieving enterprise. 


Century of Progress 


I was fortunate to come to South India at the time 
the Madura Mission of the Congregational Church was 
celebrating its centennial. That celebration provided 
vivid opportunities to see what missions had accom- 
plished. The centennial program was carried forward 
on the campus of a strong Christian college doing a 
grade of work which had given it high rating not only 
in India but among the major educational institutions 
of the world. To this celebration came more than 
4,000 delegates from the Christian communities of 
South India, to be joined with the Christian population 
of Madura in audiences that ranged from 5,000 to 6,500. 
These delegates were happy people out of a land that 
is essentially sad. The more I saw of India, the more 
was I impressed with the fact that the great majority 
of the people one meets look out of sad eyes. The 
delegates were glad not only because they were off on 
a four-day holiday, but because they had found in those 
values which Christian missions had put before them 
such substantial resources as to make them happy with 
the “joy that passeth understanding.” ‘These delegates 
bore on their faces the marks of substantial character, 
achieved in an environment which does not make for 
character. Many of the influences of education and 
religion which are strength to us in the West, our fel- 
lows in South India do not get from their native en- 
vironment. ‘These delegates came as representatives of 
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a wide range of well conceived and effectively working 
institutions serving the mental, physical and spiritual 
health of their communities. They came from churches 
that have become self-supporting, self-governing, self- 
propagating; from schools that from kindergarten to 
college have been setting an increasingly high standard 
of education for whole provinces; from hospitals, dis- 
pensaries, and orphanages serving a large population 
with approved modern methods. 

They came representing a clear cross-section of the 
life of South India. At the last meeting of the cen- 
tennial celebration addresses were made by representa- 
tives of the various groups within the mission. One 
spoke for the teachers, one for the Bible women, one 
for the nurses, one for the laymen, and so on. The 
representative of the teachers had earned his doctor’s 
degree in an English university; the representative of 
the laymen’s group was a village carpenter unable to 
read or write and so completely literate in the things 
of the spirit that his fellow-Christians had thought him 
their best representative. This mission had within itself 
the full range of life that lies between the most highly 
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educated and those just emerging from centuries of 
illiteracy. 

What I saw at Madura was typical of that which was 
to be seen in all the areas in which the Christian Church 
has been at work. In none of these areas is the Chris- 
tian group the dominant group. In numbers it repre- 
sents only a small proportion of the total population, 
but in achievement and influence it represents power 
far beyond its numbers. I am told that although there 
is only one Christian in each thousand of the population 
of China, among those whose names would appear in a 
Chinese Who's Who there is one Christian in six. This 
is significant in two ways—first, as to the type of person 
to whom Christian missions have been making an ap- 
peal; and second, as to the influence which Christianity 
has upon those who are developing leadership. 


Opportunity Unlimited 

[ am optimistic about the missionary enterprise be- 
cause of the great opportunities which lie before it. 
One finds these opportunities in the great human prob- 
lems which, though not solely characteristic of the mis- 
sionary lands, are nevertheless exhibited in them in ex- 
Take the problem of poverty. I had 
thought that I knew something of what poverty meant, 
but I had never seen it in the stark guise in which it 
appears in every section of great stretches of the lands 
on the other side of the earth. 
South India is twenty-seven years 


aggerated forms. 


The span of life in 

as compared with 
fifty-seven years in the United States. Much of this 
foreshortening of life is due to poverty. In India there 
are tens of thousands who have never known a day in 
which they had had food enough to satisfy the require- 
ments of the normal body 


As far as they can see, they 
will not know such a day. 


It seems clear that this great 
area of poverty can not be lifted until fundamental 
changes are worked in the established human attitudes 
which now make it inevitable. The religions of these 
poverty stricken areas afford little hope for the working 
of these changes. Where Christianity with its empha- 
sis upon the value of the individual and the necessity of 
brotherly living in the spirit of Jesus is becoming in- 
digenous, these changes are being wrought and the eco- 
nomic standard of life is being definitely lifted. 

The opportunity for missions is found in the desire 
of the members of the national Christian churches. In 
each of the countries visited I was careful to ask na- 
tionals whether they thought Christianity would survive 
in their country if the West were to remove all the 
resources in men and money which now it is making 
available for the national church. In almost every case 
the answer was in the affirmative, but it was followed 
by a very strong insistence upon the need for a long 
continuance of the sort of service which the rank and 
file of the missionaries have been providing. Evidently 
they feel deeply that “apart from us they can not be- 
come perfect.” In Tokyo Dr. Kagawa said, “What the 
Japanese church needs is more missionary graves.” 
Obviously he did not mean that some of the missionaries 
should be killed off. He was expressing his conviction 
that the Japanese church, substantial as it is, must have 
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School children of a “Criminal Tribe,” India. These seven are mar- 
ried to husbands they have not yet seen 


the services of friends from the West who will come, 
not as experts for short terms but as servants of the 
church whose lives to the very last breath shall be iden- 
tified with the Japanese church in thought and action. 
The type of help called for will vary from time to time 
but the call for the missionary is insistent and will con- 
tinue to be. 

The opportunity for missions is found above all in the 
growing eagerness for knowledge of the way of Christ. 
A year ago I attended a student Christian conference 
in a private university in a suburb of Shanghai. This 
university has 3,000 students, not more than a score of 
whom are Christian. They told me that two years ago 
the Christian students of that university would not have 
been permitted to hold a meeting on the campus; had 
they wanted to meet as Christians they would have had 
to go off the campus to do so. Now they were enter- 
taining representatives from all the educational institu- 
tions in and about Shanghai; they were holding the ses- 
sions of their conference in university classrooms, and 
the president of the university, not himself a Christian, 
was in attendance. When I asked the reason for the 
change, I was told that two years ago the students 
had been greatly interested in communism, that as they 
studied the type of communism that was presented in 
China they had decided against it as the way out for 
Chinese students. They were now anxious to know 
whether in the religion of Jesus there was that which 
would help them solve their country’s problems. They 
were sure that the Christian faith was now having its 
largest opportunity in China. The tragedy of that situ- 
ation is that the opportunity is coming at the time when 
we in America are giving less and less support to those 
agencies which are so well equipped to meet such op- 
portunity. 


We Are Responsible 


I am confident of the place of missions because they 
afford the Christians of the West an opportunity for 
growth through the carrying of large responsibility. 
Through the missionary enterprise demanding responsi- 
bilities are laid on us. We have responsibility first of 
all toward those who are now representing us in mis- 
sion fields. It has been my privilege a number of times 
to take part in commissioning services for those who 

(Turn to page 170.) 
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THE STUFF OF 


CHRISTIAN LIFE 


. . « fifth article 


in this series 


By W. A. VISSER ’t HOOFT 


THE Christian starts life all over again every day, yes 
every minute. For living with God means living in the 
actual presence of a personal Will and not merely the 
confrontation with immutable and static principles or 
ideals. Again, God is a God of the living; that is to 
say he calls us, not in the past, not in the future, but 
today, right here and now. And to hear his call is to 
be recreated and renewed. God’s grace consists in the 
offer of a completely new start; and faith is the ever- 
repeated acceptance of that offer and its realization in 
action. 

Is the Christian then to spend his whole life looking 
for extraordinary religious experiences? And is the 
normal Christian life a series of violent emotional con- 
versions? Not at all. For why should the spectacular 
and sensational be any more god-given than the un- 
spectacular and ordinary? The God whom Christ re- 
vealed differs precisely from the “gods” in that he 
comes in a manner amazingly unostentatious, “in the 
form of a servant” and in remarkable humility. It is 
therefore a misunderstanding and a sign of unbelief 
to look all the time for overwhelming interventions, 
whether they be in the form of miracles or in the form 
of revolutionary religious experiences. When we want 
to live with God and not merely to meet him occasion- 
ally, our job is not to seek for “signs” but to learn to 
understand the more regular ways in which he speaks. 
It is true that God can speak and does speak through 
the most diverse happenings and things. But it is also 
true that few or none of us belong to the race of the 
prophets who can understand these special messages. 
We will therefore do well if, instead of playing at 
prophecy, we hold on to the ordinary stuff of Christian 
life; that is, to those channels of God’s communication 
to man as are within our powers of spiritual compre- 
hension. We are not to stand all the time “gazing up 
into heaven,” but to let ourselves be orientated by the 
signposts right here on earth. We are to become suf- 
ficiently humble to know that our role is to receive 
God’s truth largely in an indirect manner—that is, from 
other human beings. 


Sign-post and Channel 


3ut do channels and sign-posts really exist? Is there 
within this world of relativity anywhere a place where 
God can be met? And is there within the stream of 
time a moment which is not merely time but also eter- 
nity? The whole burden of the Christian affirmation 
is that this place and this moment exist. That in Jesus 
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Christ the Word became flesh means that here God 
communicates himself and not merely something about 
himself. It means also that here eternity enters into 
time. 


The point is that Jesus Christ not only is the highest 
possibility or expression of human life. For if that 
were all that could be said, he would no more be 
able to vanquish our real enemies, sin and death, than 
the man who will first arrive on top of the Mount 
Everest will be able to abolish space. A Jesus who 
is only an improved edition of you and me, can inspire 
us but he cannot make the real difference which is be- 
tween a life imprisoned in relativity and sin and a life 
under a truly open sky. The Christian Church stands 
or falls with this simple proposition that Jesus is noth- 
ing less than God’s self-communication to man and the 
only certain source of our knowledge of God. God is 
Spirit, but we are far from spiritual and if God is to 
make himself truly known to us, he must enter into 
that reality in which we move and have our being. 

Jesus therefore is the sign-post and the channel. But 
he really is sign-post in that he points to something, 
and channel in that he passes on what comes from else- 
where. In other words, the historical personality of 
Jesus does not take the place of God. We are not to 
become disciples of a Jesus-apart-from-God. We are 
not to follow him and refuse at the same time to accept 
the very heart of his message; namely, its constant 
reference of all life to its Creator and Lord. 


Jesus of the Bible 


But how can we come to know Jesus? The difficulty 
is that even if we accept that our knowledge of God 
comes through him, we find soon that in order to know 
him we must again accept an intermediary; namely, the 
Bible. For we have no means of access to him except 
through the medium of the very human documents, 
written by human beings, about him. In fact, if we 
reject their presentation of him, we cannot hope to 
come to know him at all. If the gospels are wrong in 
their interpretation of the meaning of his life, we are 
completely left at sea. 

The question is then whether we are ready not merely 
to believe in Jesus but to believe in the Jesus of the 
Bible, the Jesus of a definitely tendencious book which 
is not interested in merely registering events but in 
demonstrating a “point of view.” What reason is there 
to take the Bible seriously ? 
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I know of no conclusive proofs or even more or less 
convincing objective reasons, just as I know of none 
which would prove that Jesus is truly the revealer of 
God. But I know that there is a movement which goes 
right through the ages, of people who believe that they 
have actually heard God’s Word through this double 
medium of Jesus and the Bible. The only way of find- 
ing out whether they are right is to expose myself to 
that Bible. As I do that, I find a great deal that re- 
mains incomprehensible and a great deal that I cannot 
assimilate, but I find also a great deal that comes to me 
“with authority,” as a word from God, as a direct mes- 
sage meant for me. Jesus has convinced me that he is 
right. The Bible convinces me that it is right about 
Jesus. I may yet continue for a time to keep myself at 
a critical distance in order to see if I cannot have 
Jesus without the Bible or Jesus with a little bit of the 
Bible. But there comes a day when I find that every 
time when I try to separate Jesus from the Bible-as-a- 
whole, I am really trying to get away from Jesus. I 
must therefore in all sincerity confess that I have been 
“overcome” and consider that the Bible binds me just 
as much as Jesus does himself. 

But what does that mean? Am I going to throw over- 
board all that modern science and philosophy tell me? 
Yes and no. I want to understand the Bible, and to 
understand it is only possible if I use all the means put 
at my disposal for understanding a group of historical 
documents. For that reason higher criticism is a pre- 
cious and invaluable help. Solid scientific work will 
suddenly open up the meaning of a passage which 
hitherto had remained meaningless. But there is a 
restriction. Once I have found that the Bible really 
says and means a certain truth, that truth becomes just 
“truth,” quite irrespective of all that philosophy or sci- 
ence may have to say. Is it necessary to say that such 
truth is always of the nature of truth-to-live-by and not 
of the nature of scientific propositions, and that the con- 
flict, if any, is therefore confined to the realm of philos- 
ophy rather than of science in the real sense of that 
word? 


A Contemporary Book 


We should then read the Bible as we read any other 
book, but we should also read it with a very unique 
kind of expectation. Once more, God speaks in mani- 
fold ways, but in this book, the centre of which is his 
Son, he speaks so that we may be sure of understand- 
ing him. Other books may contain great and useful 
ideas. The Bible alone contains the witness of God’s 
specific revelation. Other books become antiquated. 
The Bible remains our contemporary, because it con- 
tains the record of eternity coming among us. Other 
books are written for limited groups of men. The 
Bible is addressed to all of us because it contains the 
story of what God has done and is doing for every 
single human being. It is indeed a “letter with our 
address on it.” 

There is no reason to deny that most of-us have a 
hard time if we try to take the Bible seriously. There 
are probably few of us who have not tried it at one 
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time or another. But there are probably very many of 
us who have given it up as an impossible job. For 
some the difficulty is that they know the Bible too well. 
I remember a young German who told me he had been 
so overfed with the Bible, that he had almost a physical 
feeling of disgust for it. But since he knew that in it 
there was truth which he needed, he had taken to read- 
ing Dostojevsky’s novels, hoping that thus he might be 
able some day to read the Bible afresh. And for others 
the trouble is that we know so little about it that we 
get stuck at the first difficult expression. The remedy 
in both cases is the same; namely, to study the Bible 
and not simply to read it. If the words are too familiar 
to us to convey any meaning, we must learn to look 
behind the words, and if the words are too foreign to 
make any impression, we must develop sufficient spirit- 
ual curiosity to find out what they mean. In the first 
case the simplest method is to read the Bible in other 
languages and so to discover it anew. In the second 
case, the best approach is to look up the parallel places 
where the same words and ideas appear and so to dis- 
cover their meaning by comparisons. But all depends 
on the desire really to find out. And that desire de- 
pends again on the insight that within the pages of this 
little book there is something to be gotten hold of that 
[ can get nowhere else and that is of unique relevance 
to my life. One does not come to know the Bible with- 
out a struggle, but the struggle is worth it. God does 
not want our lazy acceptance of something obvious and 
self-evident. By offering his truth “in the form of a 
servant,” that is in the form of a book conditioned by 
historical and human limitations, he makes a demand 
on our faith. A verbally inspired book, which would 
drop down among us from heaven and which would be 
as clear as a manual of mathematics, might force us to 
believe, but its acceptance would not imply a personal 
act of confidence. Security, said Luther, is always an 
enemy of faith, but certainty is its ally. 


Build the True Church 


The Bible does not, however, exist in a vacuum. It 
is the book of a community, of the Christian Church. 
It is the message of the Bible (though not of the fin- 
ished Bible) that has created the Church and it is the 
Church that has recognized the Bible and brought it to 
us. The Church itself therefore is also a sign-post and 
channel. Our modern notion of individual Christianity 
simply does not exist in the Bible. By entering into the 
Christian life, the Christian of early Christian days be- 
comes automatically a member of a body and it is to 
this body that God gives his promises. In fact this 
body is the body of Christ himself, for he is the “I,” 
the mysterious center which keeps the members to- 
gether and makes them perform their appointed func- 
tion. 

We have little difficulty in accepting this magnificent 
picture as an ideal of Christian community. But we 
find it almost impossible to discover any connection 
between it and the churches to which we happen to 
belong. Have they anything in common other than 
the name? Is it not almost profanity to suggest that 
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these bourgeois churches of ours, with their hopeless 
mixture of unsuccessful worldliness and lukewarm 
Christianity, are somehow related to the apostolic vi- 
sion of the Bride of Christ ? 

It is indeed a hard job to hold on to the visible 
Church as in any sense the corollary of the invisible 
Church. But it must be done, for it is in this visible 
Church with all its scandalous, sinful and simply dull 
characteristics that God calls us and it is to it that he 
has entrusted the passing on of his good news. In 
these circumstances our job is, first of all, to enter into 
this Church and so to demonstrate that we want to be 
concrete Christians and not merely idea-Christians ; 
but secondly, it is to fight with the Church against the 
Church, to protest in the name of the Christian commu- 
nity against the caricature of the Christian community. 
If we would protest from some secure place outside 
the Church, we would become Pharisees, but if we enter 
into its ranks, live and toil with it and then protest 
against ourselves as well as against others, we may help 
to build the true Church, which certainly will be far 
from perfect but which may at least be conscious of its 
own particular mission. Today our efforts to Chris- 
tianize the world break down on the fact that the 
churches have not been Christianized. Only a Christian 
community living by its own spiritual resources, obedi- 
ent to its own Master, can have a relevant message to 
the world. 

Before closing this article we must say a word about 
prayer, for whether the stuff of Christian life will be- 
come real to us or not, depends on it. Prayer is that 
attitude and action by which we become involved in this 
whole Christian process in the most immediate and per- 
sonal way. It indicates that we really mean business 
and that we are really aware of confronting not merely 
our better selves, not merely some Christian principles 
or ideas, but the God of Christ, to whom one says, Thou. 
Prayer may have a great deal to do with psychological 
concentration, with intensification of our sense of real- 
ity and a lot of other good and useful things. But its 
essence is in none of these, for first of all it is our 
deliberate attempt to meet God and to discover his will. 
Some will object that they have never really heard God 
speak to them in prayer. But are they really sure? If 
they mean that they have never had unusual revela- 
tions of God through prayer, they are stating the ex- 
perience of ninety-nine per cent of all Christians. For 
the regular ways of God speaking are the indirect ways, 
which we have discussed. But have they never found 
in prayer that they become more certain of God’s ex- 
istence and of his call to themselves? Did they never 
experience that they were not alone and that a demand 
was made upon them? 

Through prayer, not merely as the formulation of 
our wishes or concerns, but as our act of commitment, 
of personalizing what otherwise might remain imper- 
sonal and abstract knowledge, life begins to flow 
through the other channels of communication with God. 
And if we do not know how to pray or what to pray, 
we can always fall back on the prayers of Jesus himself. 
For it is through him that we have access to God. 
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ALPHA 


All-gracious Master, 
Who am |, to be 
So blest? 
Joy fulfilling my heart, 
Understanding undergirding 
My soul, 
Hope so truly 

Holding up my skies, 
Courage ever moving my 
Feet forward. Faith revealing to 
Me the face of God 
And man. 
Peace sealing each weary day 
And love so clearing my 
Vision that | can see 
His kingdom fair 

ure coming ? 


““My child, these are my 
Unfolding gifts to you. . 
And lo, you have not 
Reached the suburbs of 
The City of Goodness! 

But remember | have told you; 
You will see the Glory 


Of God... . If you will 
Only believe.” 
Lord, help 
ou my 
Unbelief. 


Andrew College LUCILE McGREGOR 








WHAT NEGRO STUDENTS THINK 
(From page 162.) 


in the determination to “‘proclaim release for captives, 
recovery of sight for the blind and to set free the op- 
pressed.” 

As the forces of reaction attempt to offset any gains 
in the activities of “subversive groups” and as the in- 
struments of suppression are applied to those who 
would make known the nature and extent of academic, 
economic and political exploitation, students are being 
convinced of the utter inadequacy of high resolves and 
stoic fortitude; they are discovering their need for an 
inner spiritual power to support them to endure the on- 
slaughts of the guardians of special privilege and the 
jeers of a blinded multitude. 

Those students who are seeking this new contact with 
vital religion frequently discover a center of fellowship 
and mutual support in local units of the Student Chris- 
tian Association, where there is developed a community 
of ideas and aspirations, and where groups are endeav- 
oring to devote themselves to those purposes which 
seem to be consistent with the will of a God of love and 
righteousness. 

As participants in a Student Christian Movement 
which is national and international in its outreach, these 
local groups become co-workers with students of the 
world in extending the light of social intelligence and 





God | Need Thee 


God | need thee 

When morning crowds the night away, 
And the tasks of waking seize my mind 
| need your poise. 


God | need thee 

When clashes come with those 
Who walk the way with me, 

| need your smile. 


God | need thee 

When love is hard to see 
Amid the ugliness and slime, 
| need your eyes. 


God | need thee 
When the path to take before me lies, 
| need your faith. 


God | need thee 
When the day's work is done, 
| need your rest. 


HOWARD THURMAN 
Howerd University 





applying the insights of incisive Christian conscience to 
those areas of life where disunity, destruction and death 
abound. 

Belief in the necessity of complete integration into 
the economic, industrial and political life of America 
is by no means the only philosophy of adjustment now 
being entertained by the Negro student. The strategy 
of racial autonomy with the increase of separate insti- 
tutions is regarded by some as a valid and necessary 
procedure. Still others advocate such reforms within 
the present arrangement between the races as will re- 
duce the disparity in jobs, wages and facilities for edu- 
cation, recreation, etc., but which will make no funda- 
mental change in the underlying current philosophy re- 
garding the “Negro’s place” in American life. A very 
few will even make vague hints at some scheme of 
colonization involving complete separation, geograph- 
ically as well as culturally, and a “defeated fringe” 
hold to the idea that this is the white man’s country 
and the Negro maintains life and livelihood by mere 
suffrance on the part of the rightful owners of the 
tools and materials of production and distribution. This 
last group (with its hopelessness and morbidity) would 
use duplicity and flattery to wrest from the ruling 
classes such goods and privileges as are essential to 
human beings as they attempt to function with some 
degree of efficiency in the modern world. Those stu- 
dents who advocate the principle of inclusiveness and 
integration are in most cases characterized by far more 
aggressiveness and social intelligence than is observed 
in the other groups. 

Anyone who attempts to interpret the student mind 
today must take the risk of reading into what he sees 
a great deal of his own bias; yet one must be confident 
that he is sufficiently faithful to the facts to be willing 
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to have his interpretations checked by other observers. 
The Negro student looks on his world with eyes which 
are beginning to see clearly. He is confused—he sees 
but little cause for optimism—he knows that any life 
which can have meaning and depth must be found as he 
participates in the creation of a new world. 





CHRISTIAN MISSIONS 
(From page 166.) 


were about to go to the mission field. I thought that I 
understood something of the responsibility involved in 
having such a part. I know now that I had understood 
only a tithe of it. I have seen on the field something 
of what it means for our friends to put themselves thor- 
oughly into the life of the countries to which they have 
gone. In a far eastern city in the center of a tremen- 
dously needy urban area there is a Christian social 
settlement. It is directed by a young man and his wife, 
both graduates of a middle western university. They 
told me that when they went out, they had expected to 
spend a half dozen years there and then return to 
America to do the rest of their life’s work in the United 
States. They had not been in America three weeks, on 
their first furlough, before they realized that no longer 
was the United States home. Their years of service 
overseas had led to such thoroughgoing identification 
of themselves with their adopted land that their life 
roots had gone too far down to be withdrawn. How- 
ever, if we continue to be slack in carrying our share 
of the missionary responsibility, such roots will have to 
be pulled out. Their withdrawal will leave a great 
gaping hole in the community with which these lives 
have been so significantly identified. 

We have a definite responsibility toward our fellow 
Christians in the national churches. Our experiences 
in the West led us to encourage the building of institu- 
tions and services which as yet the national churches 
are not able completely to sustain. None of these serv- 
ices is dispensable to decent living and all of them can 
in the future be sustained. However, unless we are 
more careful of our responsibilities than we have been 
in recent years, many of these projects will come to be 
listed among the interesting ruins of the Far East. 


In carrying these responsibilities, we shall find that 
the missionary road is a two-way road. If it is true 
that apart from us the Christians of the Far East can 
not become perfect, it is clearly true that apart from a 
complete fellowship with them, we can not know the 
fullness of the stature of life in Christ Jesus. The more 
we help the churches of the Orient to become free from 
the handicaps which are now needlessly upon them, the 
more rich will be their contribution to us. The unvary- 
ing record of history is that Christianity has been most 
powerful in those communities and in those individuals 
who have been most concerned with its spread to all 
mankind. Carrying responsibility involved in this 
wider sharing has always drawn men out and up. The 
opportunity for such personal expansion is still with us. 
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THE 
CROW’S NEST 


i'l HAS been nearly five years since I was resident on 
Perhaps I have unwittingly drifted 
far out of sight of land. If so, I hope you will write 
in and tell me, promptly and indignantly. It is my be- 
lief that the warring Causes of the day leave all but a 
tiny minority of American students untouched. Hu- 
manism, theism, fundamentalism, modernism, Bar- 
thianism, atheism, communism, socialism, capitalism— 
in forms penitent and impenitent. Nationalism, inter- 
nationalism. The minorities who get excited about these 
see the whole matter ridiculously out of proportion. 
To all of us who are so absorbed in them—headquarters 
people and itinerant evangelists of whom I am one 
total disinterest seems incredible. But the typical stu- 
dent is so far from all causes, so far from Cause- 
devotion as a state of mind, that the distinctions be- 
tween them, which are palpable to us, are as invisible 
from his distance as the separate stars in the Pleiades. 
He is yet stumbling over a plain and earthy choice, 
far from the stars—the choice between sheer self-ab- 
sorption and absorption in any wider goal of life at all. 


a college campus. 





QUITE seriously, even in this seventh year of the de- 
pression, he still asks, “Why should I be bothered with 
anything outside my parties, my girls [or men], my 
presidencies, my honors?” <A few, a very few, would 
add, “my poetry, my mountains, my symphonies, my 
church windows, my peace of heart?” None of the cap- 
tains and the kings will command a following till they 
give the nine-hundred-and-ninety-nine students a con- 
vincing answer to that question. It may be a rational 
answer or only the spiritual campaign of a “fthrer” 
who sweeps the very question off the table; but an 
answer of some kind it must be. 


FOR when we get down to brass tacks there is only 
one philosophy instantly and everywhere captivating to 
the American student as a genus. That is the instinc- 
tive, hungry pursuit of happiness. And what makes an 
answer to it difficult for us devotees of Causes is that 
there is a good deal to be said for that philosophy. Not 
in the lower forms, of course. There the satisfactions 
are so cheap and perishable any thoughtful person can 
see them burn themselves out (though it would be un- 
fair to forget that Causes often turn out to be cheap 
and perishable too). But there is much, very much 
indeed, to be said for a life in which poise, symmetry, 
peace and joy are achieved apart from the stupid noise 
of human society. I shall be thankful as long as I live 
for the perfect solitary moments in which it was pos- 
sible for me to write 
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Sometimes 
A flight of birds, 
Of little birds at dusk, 
Is more than forty years 
Of living, 

and 
Today 
That white mist of rain 
Over the far trees 
And a handful of silver drops 
On my window screen 
Are all I ask of life. 


SUCH exquisite moments in individual experience are 
not “wrong.” The flaw in them is that they cannot 
last. Except during brief and artificially protected pe- 
riods no one can live in, or even in the pursuit of, such 
solitary happiness. In the contemporary world those 
periods grow ever briefer. They are possible at all only 
because most of us are still the well-fed parasites of the 
capitalist order. I, for example, could never have said 
that raindrops on a window screen:were all I asked if 
the capitalist order had not already given me the ele- 
mentary comforts. To millions it does not give them. 
But the case is worse than that. To the dismay of all 
of us, having few comforts or many or none, the world 
—and I mean the world—will sooner or later stalk into 
our halls like a Grendel from the marches and drag us 
from our beds. The struggle of Japan for markets, or 
of Italy for colonies, or of America for foreign invest- 
ments, or some yet unknown equivalent of these, will 
put us into uniform, or kill our lovers, or wipe out our 
incomes, or wreck our chosen work forever; and that 
will be the end of the “us” in whom so ardently we have 


been absorbed. 


THIS is why a life of self-absorption even on the high- 
est cultural levels literally is impossible in today’s world. 
That it exists temporarily in American colleges and 
may be said to be almost characteristic of them is true, 
but only because Grendel artificially (and very tenu- 
ously) is held outside the gate. The nine-hundred-and- 
ninety-nine students do not yet see that this is their 
situation. They do not see it largely because capitalist 
society for five hundred years. has been developing the 
myth of the “individual.” We waste our breath shout- 
ing at them the meaningless names of Causes. Let us 
rather help them to see (or do we see?) the true nature 
of human life: that the “individual” is only a thread in 
a world-wide social fabric. In that fabric alone can 
self-fulfillment be attained and he who saves his life 
indeed shall lose it. R., ¥. G. 
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THE 
ROUND WORLD 


Paris Mission 


In the Latin Quarter of Paris a three-day “mission” 
attracted in January large numbers of listeners. The 
speakers—Charles Westphal, W. A. Visser ’t Hooft, 
Pierre Maury—presented three subjects: “Existence 
de Jesus-Christ”; “Humanite de Jesus-Christ’”; “De- 
vinite de Jesus-Christ.” 

The time for preparation had been very short; nev- 
ertheless the meetings were well attended, with increas- 
ing numbers during the three days. It would seem 
that the students in the Latin Quarter have come to 
expect the missions of the French Student Christian 
Movement which now have been held each winter for 
three years. In fact, when the mission concluded, the 
strong desige was expressed by students that another of 
the same character be held before the spring. Accord- 
ingly it was decided to take up in March certain ques- 
tions which had remained unanswered in the discus- 
sions of January. 

The audience was a mixture of heterogenous groups: 
foreign students, S. C. M. members, communists and 
especially many Roman Catholic students. All partici- 
pated in the discussions, which were on an extremely 
high level. Perhaps the greatest lesson which the or- 
ganizers of the mission have learned is that students 
are eager to find out about the central truths of the 
Christian faith and that therefore it is much less neces- 
sary than generally is believed to spend large amounts 
of time and energy on the preliminary or introductory 
subjects to which in previous missions a rather con- 
siderable amount of attention had been given. 


s 
Rural Japan 


The industrialization of Japan in recent years has 
swept whole communities from the farms to the rap- 
idly expanding cities. Forty-four per cent of the popu- 
lation is however still rural. 

One of the most significant accomplishments of the 
Kingdom of God Movement has been its pioneering in 
this neglected rural field. It adopted the strategy of 
trying to capture the nation’s almost 12,000 villages by 
evangelizing and training potential village lay leaders. 
One hundred short-term Peasant Gospel Schools have 
been held in twenty-five perfectures either under the 
direct auspices of the movement or with its assistance. 
Each of these schools has gathered some twenty or 
twenty-five young men and women from as many vil- 
lages and given them a week or ten days of intensive 
training for Christian leadership in their respective 
villages. 

Over 2,000 rural young people have been enrolled in 
these schools. Most of these have gone back to their 
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villages and started something—a Sunday School, a 
Bible Class, a Reading Circle, a Recreational Center, 
a Better-Farming Lecture Course. 

But these Peasant Gospel Schools have only touched 
the fringe of the rural field. The method has proven 
effective and should continue to be used. They should, 
however, be followed up and reénforced by the system- 
atic planting of permanent Christian rural settlements 
at strategic centers in the rural field. These settle- 
ments should have a full-orbed program, one that will 
minister to the total life of the farmer and the rural 


community. 
® 


Educating Our Deans 


In the universities and colleges of the United States 
are considerable numbers of Japanese women students ; 
some of these have come from Japan for a short period 
of study in America, others are American-born of Japa- 
nese parents. Both groups have been conscious of loss 
of touch with Japanese thought and outlook. 

This situation suggested the idea last summer of ar- 
ranging a visit to Japan by American educational lead- 
ers. Accordingly, an invitation by the Tokyo Y. W. 
C. A., with the financial aid and support of the Foreign 
Office and the Society for International Cultural Rela- 
tions was extended to eight deans of women in uni- 
versities of the Pacific Coast. A three weeks’ program 
was planned for Tokyo and other cities. There were 
lectures on trends of thought among students and on 
the cultural background of Japan and on education and 
economics; receptions were held and the visitors were 
introduced te outstanding personalities. The deans on 
their return to America have been enabled to share with 
their students the insights they had gained. Such proj- 
ects are constructive aids in establishing bonds of inter- 


national friendship. 
> 


“Houses of Comradeship” 


Since it is the goal of the German Studentenschaft 
to have all students live in “Houses of Comradeship,” 
the S. C. M. has arranged such houses in every uni- 
versity where it has a local group. Though there is 
danger that these houses may lead to overemphasis on 
institutional aspects, and that they may tend to make 
the S. C. M. simply one of many student associations, 
they may also become a precious instrument for the 
deepening of fellowship between S. C. M. members and 
for the better preparation of members for their evangel- 
istic responsibilities. The leaders therefore are empha- 
sizing that the new houses be considered as strategic 
centers for influencing the university as a whole, rather 
than as “monasteries” or clubs. 
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MARCH OF EVENTS 


High Points 


A hopeful beginning toward better race relationships 
was made on February 27 when ten students and a pro- 
fessor from Rollins College at Winter Park, Florida, 
came to Bethune-Cookman College at Daytona Beach 
for a symposium on race relations. This joint examina- 
tion of fundamental causes of friction was a wholesome 
experience for both groups. The realistic nature of the 
discussion may be judged from these typical questions, 
asked by Rollins men: What is your judgment regard- 
ing intermarriage? Regarding laws on intermarriage? 
What is it about white people that Negroes don’t like? 
And these questions, put by Bethune-Cookman fel- 
lows: How far are you willing to go in the removal 
of segregation? Is there a separate place for the Ne- 
gro? Obviously this was not a session for the faint- 
hearted or thin-skinned. Both groups dealt coura- 
geously and earnestly with these and other similar ques- 
tions. There were no explosions, but a steady search 
for light and guidance. 


At Talladega one hundred students from eight Ala- 
bama colleges held “‘an institute on religion” on the 
week-end of February 16-17. With Bruce Curry the 
discussion of this interracial group centered around the 
subject, “Religion Adequate for Today’s New De- 
mands.” No pious religiosity nor any vague sentimen- 
tality could be detected as these students went straight 
to the heart of some of the most delicate problems of 
racial relations, economic maladjustment and religious 
bigotry which so long have retarded the development 
of a socially effective Christian ethic in the very state 
where this conference was held. It was significant that 
the white and Negro student delegates accepted the full 
hospitality of Talladega College and entered completely 
into the life of the conference. There were thirty-one 
visiting delegates from three white colleges in Alabama 
and forty from four Negro colleges. A provisional 
chairman was elected to serve as convener of a com- 
mittee to plan for a similar event in 1935-36. 


Classroom to Coal Mine. ‘Ten students—from Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, Bethany, Washington and Jeffer- 
son—left cloistered halls for a three-day visit to Neffs, 
Ohio—coal mining community. They were entertained 
in miners’ homes. The boys actually worked in the 
mine one day and the girls helped with housework in 
the miners’ homes. Friday night, the students sat in 
on the United Mine Workers Union Meeting and some 
were called to speak. On Saturday the entire party 
was equipped with miners’ caps and safety lamps and 
shown through the mine. Sunday afternoon they par- 
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—on the local campus 


ticipated in a panel discussion of miners, operators, and 
visitors. As a result of this discussion plans are being 
made for (a) People’s University Classes to be taught 
by unemployed teachers from Bellaire, on subjects rang- 
ing from collective bargaining to contract bridge; 
(b) closer alignment of the local union and codperative 
store; (c) a town library; and (d) community coun- 
cil to facilitate relief administration. The American 
Friends Service Committee codperated in making pos- 
sible student participation in this unique project. 


The “Panel” Idea Works! At Elmira it aroused 
thinking on “How Shall I spend My Summer?” A 
Dickinson panel aired diverse views on liquor control 
as a campus and national problem. Penn State finds 
the panel effective as a vehicle for an inter-faith dis- 
cussion, with representatives of Catholic, Jewish and 
Protestant faiths in the spotlight. 


An Interracial and Inter-Faith Forum grew out of 
the observance of National Brotherhood Week at 
Northwestern. The “Brotherhood” program included 
a Sunday evening meeting with a Catholic priest, Jew- 
ish rabbi and Protestant minister as speakers; a day or 
two later came a luncheon addressed by Ernest Fremont 
Tittle and attended by forty wide-awake students who 
had a forum discussion on relationships between Jews 
and Christians on the campus and in the community. 
So interesting was the discussion that the group voted 
to carry on in a once-a-week meeting. They propose 
to build a fellowship of students and faculty, made up 
of different races but without race prejudice; they feel 
that this is a more significant approach than that of 
merely discussing the problem of inter-faith and inter- 
racial conflicts. 


“Front.” Three years ago the University Y. M. 
C. A. at California (Berkeley) acted on a momentous 
decision when it moved out of a large and well equipped 
building and embarked on a decentralized program with 
a minimum of equipment. Faced with radically de- 
creased income, it chose to sacrifice “front’”’ rather than 
proceed without adequate personnel. The decision 
seems now justified by this Stiles Hall News report: 
“The University Y. M. C. A. is far from satisfied with 
what it is now accomplishing, but at least it is reaching 
nearly twice as many men as it did formerly and is 
actually enriching the personalities of individual stu- 
dents as it has not done for years.” 


Worship in Jail. The Student Union of St. Law- 
rence University conducts a weekly worship service in 
the town jail. Usually a theolog is the leader. One of 
the handicaps is the absence of an assembly hall. The 
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inmates are crowded in two large cells while the speaker 
stands in a narrow corridor. It is difficult to gauge the 
value of these services to the prisoners, but those who 
attempt to speak to these men invaribly experience a 
marked deepening of social consciousness. 


Test Case. The trial of seventeen defendants in Sac- 
ramento on Criminal Syndicalism charges is regarded 
by California Christian Associations as an important 
test case involving freedom of speech, press and as- 
semblage, freedom of political opinion and the right to 
organize. As they see it, a victory for the prosecution 
undoubtedly would mean that any one who aids in the 
movement for organizing labor or who advocates change 
from the political or industrial status quo, could with 
ease be convicted on charges of criminal syndicalism. 
Through their Public Affairs Commission they have ap- 
pointed Joyce Evans, graduate of U. C. L. A. and 
Berkeley Seminary, as their official observer. The ob- 
server's periodical reports to college groups serve as 
the basis for discussion of the issues involved. Stu- 
dent groups from Berkeley, Stanford, San Jose and 
College of the Pacific have attended some of the court 
sessions. (As we go to press, eight of the defendants 
have been found “guilty.”) 

Victory. The death of the Student Loyalty Oath 
Bill (Nunan Bill) in the New York legislature is clearly 
a victory for intelligent and organized action by stu- 
dents against a measure which they believed to be a 
threat to academic liberty and the right of students to 
speak and act on social issues. First, 80 Vassar girls 
descended on Capitol Hill, singled out key Assemblymen 
and ably stated their reasons for opposing the measure. 
Later, a force of 250 students from colleges and high 
schools of New York State converged on Albany, rein- 
forced with petitions signed by 8,000 undergraduates 
and faculty. John A. Lang of N. S. F. A. was spokes- 
man of the group which conferred with the Governor. 
The bill was killed in the Assembly Committee on Pub- 
lic Education. Promptly the cooperating student groups 
organized themselves as The New York Student Lib- 
erties Committee with the aim of conserving the best 
results of the united efforts which defeated the Nunan 
Bill. It is proposed that the newly formed committee 
work toward the repeal of the recently passed Ives Bill 
which makes obligatory for New York teachers an oath 
of loyalty to the Constitution. The Ives Bill has the 
blessing of Hearst, the American Legion and D. A. R. 


Farmer Brown Sees the Light. Lee Inouye of the 
University of Nebraska is a valued member of the “Y” 
Deputation Team. American born, Mr. Inouye speaks 
clear; concise English; several years’ residence in 
Japan supply the local color for his word picture of 
Mr. Sato, Japanese farmer, who wants only an oppor- 
tunity to make a living for his family and to educate 
his children. “Live and let live,” is Mr. Sato’s motto. 
Of course, he would defend his country if it were in- 
vaded. And according to the newspaper that he reads, 
invasion is threatened by wealthy, imperialistic America. 
Mr. Sato does not know that the newspaper picture that 
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he gets is colored by the propaganda of a selfish mi- 
nority who would profit by war. “Let us, Americans 
and Japanese,” says Mr. Inouye, “keep a cool and 
reasonable attitude and not allow ourselves to be swayed 
by these sinister influences.” Farmer Brown, who 
has driven his Ford into town for the meeting, nods his 
head. Afterwards he comes up to shake the speaker’s 
hand and to say, “You're right, I never thought of it 
that way before.” 

Purpose. ‘The 1934-35 cabinet of Yale’s Dwight 
Hall has adopted this “Purpose,” to give conscious di- 
rection to its efforts: “Dwight Hall is a local unit of 
the Student Christian Movement and of the World’s 
Student Christian Federation. It is an association of 
Yale men whose aim is to realize the ideals of Christ. 
It welcomes to its fellowship all students who are ear- 
nestly striving to find the meaning of life and are deter- 
mined to live in accordance with their best insights.” 


Faith and Function groups are being utilized in many 
New England colleges as a means of Lenten observ- 
ance. In discussion on subjects such as man’s relation 
to God, to Jesus, to other men and to himself, some of 
the basic beliefs of the Christian faith are being dis- 
covered and clarified. 


Syracuse-in-China group sponsored a chapel vesper 
service at which representatives of the Associated 
Boards of the Christian Colleges of China spoke. An 
international program was presented on a February 
Sunday afternoon Open House at the Chapel, a peace 
playlet, “Mother Earth and Her Two Daughters,” was 
presented and foods from other lands were served. Mr. 
and Mrs. DeWitt Baldwin of Burma remained on the 
Syracuse campus for a week to get the student view- 
point on modern missions and to share their own in- 
formation with the students in interpreting the world 
mission of Christianity. 


Chapel. A major project this year at Louisiana State 
University is the Sunday morning chapel service, held 
in the new university theatre, which has the advantage 
of a good organ and modern lighting. The carefully 
planned services, with speakers and good music, are 
attracting an increasing number of students. 


Pledges were present to number of 180, at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Inter-fraternity Pledge Men’s 
Dinner. 


Your Summer. Before making definite summer 
plans, consider joining one of the groups which are 
open to students. These groups are varied in type and 
program. Industrial Research Groups are meeting in 
seven or eight widely separated industrial centers; 
schools for Association Presidents will be held in Blue 
Ridge, N. C., and in New York City; Bible study 
camps are scheduled for Canadian, Pacific Coast and 
Eastern locales; social service opportunities are being 
opened in rural and mountain districts. See the next 
INTERCOLLEGIAN for a directory of general informa- 
tion, including places and names of persons. 
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Fight for Peace 


April 12th is the date for the “strike” against war 
by several cooperating youth groups, including the 
L. 1. D., N. S. L., and American Youth Congress. The 
incentives for the strike are the recent decision of the 
U. S. Supreme Court upholding compulsory drill, the 
Hearst campaign against liberal and radical students 
and professors, and’ the student loyalty bills which have 
been introduced into the state legislatures, such as the 
Nunan Bill in New York, and the Assembly Bill 105 
in the California State Legislature. Last year’s “‘strike”’ 
had nation-wide participation. At Vassar, the faculty 
and students joined forces in a parade demonstrating 
their mutual advocacy of the cause of peace. 


April 5th—anniversary of America’s entry into the 
World War vote of the Asilomar 
Conference, as the date for an anti-war demonstration 
by Pacific Coast colleges. In three months of study, 
campus groups have examined and evaluated substitutes 
that are being offered for the war technique—League of 
Nations, World Court, proposals by different political 
groups, the work of peace organizations. 
have been presented. 


-has been set, by 


Peace plays 
These preparations will culminate 
on April 5th in campus assemblies with noted speakers, 
and parades in which students and faculty are asked to 
cooperate. 


Student and faculty opinion at Princeton has gained 
the addition of classes in peace agencies as a part of the 
military curriculum. 


A National Peace Department. Ben M. Cherrington 
of the Department of International Relations, Denver 
University, offers the timely suggestion that we bend 
our energies to securing a national peace department 
which would receive appropriations matching dollar for 
dollar those made for R. O. T. C. and other defense 
purposes. ‘This would mean just a cool billion for 
peace ! 


Codrdination of Texas peace action student groups 
was one of the results of a World’s Student Christian 
Federation Conference February 22-24 at Houston, 
Texas, under the stimulating leadership of Francis P. 
Miller. A central office, established in Austin, corre- 
sponds with member organizations which are taking re- 
sponsibility for gathering data each on a particular sub- 
ject, such as tariffs, munitions, race and immigration, 
as well as promoting community meetings in churches, 
student associations, clubs, and young people’s organi- 
zations concerning the issues of peace and other related 
topics. A semi-monthly letter from Austin to the mem- 
ber organizations contains news items and suggestions 
for reading in current periodicals and for programs; 
it names also the political representatives on whom the 
component groups will concentrate their post card bar- 
rage. Political action is the central purpose of this 
set-up, with emphasis on the strength that can be 
gained by concerted action. Member organizations are 
to send to Austin reports of meetings, information and 
suggestions for action; these will be incorporated into 
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the headquarters’ semi-monthly news-letter. Sharing 
in this peace action are twelve Texas colleges: Rice In- 
stitute, Southern Methodist University; Texas Uni- 
versity; Texas Christian University; Wiley; Bishop; 
Tillotson; Texas A. & M.; Sam Houston and North 
Texas S. T. C.’s; College of Industrial Arts. (Now 
turn to Francis P. Miller’s article, “What to Do With 
Our Anti-War Sentiments,” on another page of this 
issue.—EDIToR. ) 





“Incident.” Charles A. Beard in February Scrib- 
ner’s, in an article, ‘National Politics and War,” ends 
on this note: “This is not saying that President Roose- 
velt will deliberately plunge the country into a Pacific 
War in his efforts to escape the economic crisis. There 
will be an ‘incident,’ a ‘provocation.’ Confronted by 
the difficulties of a deepening domestic crisis and by 
the comparative ease of a foreign war, what will Presi- 
dent Roosevelt do? Judging by the past history of 
American politicians, he will choose the latter, or per- 
haps it would be more accurate to say, amid powerful 
conflicting emotions he will ‘stumble into’ the latter. 
The Jeffersonian Party gave the nation the War of 
1812, the Mexican War, and its participation in the 
World War. The Pacific War awaits.” 


Incident? The Student Cabinet at California (Berk- 
eley) as part of their work in behalf of peace sent to 
President Roosevelt a resolution in which they “vig- 
orously and respectfully urge that the plans for naval 
maneuvers in the North Pacific be abandoned,” for the 
reasons that “the contemplated American naval ma- 
neuvers will inevitably be considered by Japan an un- 
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this naval dis- 


friendly and menacing action and . 
play within a few hundred miles of Japan’s nearest 
islands may provide an incident serious enough to start 
a war with Japan.” 


Conferences---Everywhere 


Conferences come thick and fast at this time of the 
year: 

Social Problems of Modern Medicine brought to- 
gether at Columbia University on March 16-17 just 
201 medics from schools of New York City and near- 
by points. “Personality Values in Relations to Medical 
Practice”; “What Today’s Layman Expects of His 
Doctor”; “Real Values as Seen by a Surgeon”; “Must 
Medicine Consider Birth Control?’ were some of the 
topics, with these leaders, among others: Dr. John 
Wykoff of New York University Medical College; 
Rev. Ralph W. Sockman, New York City pastor; Dr. 
Allen O. Whipple of Columbia College of Physicians 
and Surgeons; Margaret Sanger, pioneer, author and 
lecturer. 


Eastern Law Students Conference. An audience of 
budding barristers got together March 9-10 at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania to hear Dean Wicks of Prince- 
ton lead off on the topic “What Can a Lawyer Believe” ; 
followed by “The Aim of the Law”; “Justice and the 
Poor’; “The Moral Problems of the Practicing Law- 
yer,” by eminent members of the profession. Discus- 
sion groups met in two sessions. 


Institute on Public Affairs. With the two Associa- 
tions at the University of Pittsburgh as host, Pennsyl- 
vania colleges got together for three days of concentra- 
tion on “The Christian World-View and _ Social 
Change.” Francis P. Miller, Walter M. Horton, 
Charles E. Pickett, Bernard C. Clausen and Rose Ter- 
lin were among the available “resources.” 


Parley on Economics is a description of the Y. M. 
C. A.-Y. W. C. A. Spring Conference at Butler Uni- 
versity, Indiana, March 1-2. A tour of several Indian- 
apolis factories on Friday afternoon got the conference 
off to a realistic beginning. 


Our Attitude Toward THE NEXT WAR 


what will it be 


? 


« 
Read the thought-stirring statements by 


ARTHUR HENDERSON, President of the Disarmament Conference. 
MAX HUBER, Former President of the International Court of Justice. 


ERIC FENN, of Great Britain. 
JOHN BENNETT, of the U.S. A. 
JACQUES MARTIN, of France. 


THE STUDENT WORLD 
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Annual Subscription, $1.50 
Combination Rate: with The Intercollegian and Far Horizons 
Both Magazines for $2.25 
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St. Charles. Sixth annual midwinter conference of 
the two Christian Associations of Northwestern, met 
at St. Charles, Ill., March 1-3. The total of 78 dele- 
gates included four students from the University of 
Wisconsin and three from the University of Chicago. 
At the heart of the conference were the Round Tables, 
which provided opportunities for students to present 
their viewpoints. The two-hour Sunday morning dis- 
cussion session proved to be an exciting one, out of 
which a number of proposals are crystallizing for action 
on campus. 


The Bethany Conference (Bethany, West Virginia) 
was attended by more than 200 students and faculty 
from colleges in Western Pennsylvania and West Vir- 
ginia, March 8-10. Under the leadership of Walter 
Horton and Harry Bone, questions of vital importance 
in the building of a personal faith were discussed. 


The New Citizenship is the topic of the Eastern Kan- 
sas Conference, set for April 5-7 at Baker University, 
Baldwin, Kansas. This conference was planned by the 
Peace Action and International Relations Committee, 
as an anti-war-week activity. 


Linfield. The seventh annual Northwest Students In- 
ternational Relations Conference meets at Linfield Col- 
lege April 5-7. The theme is “World Codéperation.” 
Chaired by Professor L. A. Mander of University of 
Washington, the symposium plan looks promising: six 
students are to present points of a basic program of 
non-aggression. President Elam J. Anderson of Lin- 
field, Dr. O. R. Chambers of Oregon State, and Kirby 
Page are scheduled to speak. 


Student Volunteer Conferences. Since the beginning 
of the year approximately sixteen Student Volunteer 
Movement conferences have been held, among them: 

“Connecticut Valley.” 
conference I’ve attended since the Buffalo Quadren- 
nial!” So spoke one enthusiast who jas been to other 
conferences since that time! It was truly a great gath- 
ering at Hartford (Conn.) Seminary Foundation, 
March 1-3, with seventy-five registered delegates from 
thirteen colleges. The conference was notable as the 
initial joint conference of the Student Christian Move- 
ment in New England and the Connecticut Valley Stu- 
dent Missionary Union, a unit of the Student Volunteer 
Movement. John Mackay gave three stirring addresses 
around the topic, “Things That Remain: The Everlast- 
ing Human, The Inescapable Christ, and The Abiding 
Fellowship.” D. J. Fleming started a lively discussion 
on “Simpler Living’; small group discussions were led 
by Kenneth §S. Latourette, Dr. Fleming, Dr. Mackay, 
Fred Thompson and Wilmina Rowland. A brilliant 
feature of the week-end was the International Banquet 
held Saturday night with speakers from nineteen coun- 
tries. Music was beautifully worked into the whole 
fabric of the conference. Worship and communion 
service were student-led. Saturday night the Hartford 
Mission Fellowship presented “A Project in China.”’ 
This group, which is coming to be widely known, ex- 
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plained the background of thinking and conviction 
which has resulted in the formation of their group. 
The project is an excellent illustration of modern mis- 
sion planning, and is attracting attention as an indica- 
tion that talented and highly-trained young people are 
in earnest about missions. Other features of the Con- 
ference were more intangible—the high good fellow- 
ship and a deep “something” that undergirded the gath- 
ering, hard to define but sensed even by those who at- 
tended only one session. 

The Kansas and Western Missouri Student Volun- 
teer Union held a conference February 8-10 at Bethel, 
Kansas, enrolling some 55 delegates. 

The Chicago Student Volunteer Union has held sev- 
eral conferences during the current year. The last one 
was held in Cook County Hospital and St. Paul’s Meth- 
odist church, enrolling some 75 delegates. 

The S. C. Student Volunteer Conference, February 
8-10, was held in Columbia, $. C. Practically every col- 
lege (both Negro and white) in the state was repre- 
sented. Mary Rob Stewart, president of the S. C. S. V. 
Union, presided. 

The Georgia Student Volunteer Conference this year 
was held on the campus of Gammon Theological Semi- 
nary, a Negro institution. 


Quadrennial. Indianapolis has been selected as the 
site of the Twelfth Quadrennial Convention. (Note 
change of location from that of earlier announcements. ) 
Speakers who have accepted the Committee’s invitation 
to Indianapolis are: Toyohiko Kagawa; the Archbishop 
of York; Richard Roberts, Moderator of the United 
Church of Canada. The student members of the Con- 
vention Preparation Committee presented the following 
as their conviction concerning what the convention must 
be and do for this generation of student delegates : 


1. It must be definitely missionary and Christian. 


2. It must reach three groups of students: those already com- 


mitted to missions but not necessarily planning to be mis- 
sionaries; those concerned about and willing to consider their 
lives in relation to the Christian world mission; the ablest 
Christian students, whether interested in missions or not. 
3. The purpose of the Convention is to arrest the attention of, 
inform, and develop the loyalty of the student world with 
regard to the Christian missionary enterprise in all its aspects : 
(a) to show wherein the uniqueness of Jesus lies and the 
adequacy of the Christian faith for human needs; (b) to 
make a clear presentation of what the missionary enterprise 
is; (c) to stress the urgency of the task, in terms which 
will be the equivalent of the evangelization of the world in 
this generation; (d) to show the necessity for church fel- 
lowship in the Christian missionary enterprise; (e) to pre- 
sent the missionary enterprise in such a way that it will 
challenge students individually to relate themselves to it. 


Convention Folder No. 2, giving details of program, 
speakers, costs, and quotas, will be available April 15. 


Cooperatives as Technique 


The significance to students in the cooperative move- 
ment is that it presents a chance to take hold imme- 
diately in opposing the competitive profit-making sys- 
tem (other methods of attack, political and educational, 
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Summer Student Conferences 


Blairstown, N. J. (preparatory school, 

BONE Se... . ones 00 ust een June 22-27 
Blue Ridge, N. C. (men and women). June 10-20 
Eagles Mere, Pa. (men and women) ..June 14-22 
Estes Park, Colo. (men and women)..June 6-16 
Hollister, Mo. (men and women) ...June 3-12 
Kings Mountain, N. C. (men and 


———EE 


SS MPT Tete June 6-12 

| Lake Couchiching, Ont. (Canada) 

(men and women) .............. Sept. 11-20 
Lake Geneva, Wisc. (men) ......... June 12-20 
Lake Geneva, Wisc. (women) ...... June 21-29 
Maqua, Maine (women) ........... June 15-23 
Northfield, Mass.: Camp Becket (men) June 10-18 
Ohio: Camp Willson (men) ....... June 10-15 
Sackville, N. B. (Canada) (men and 

WORT c cacenscehet ee ode kesuen May 23-30 
Seabeck, Wash. (men and women) ..June 15-24 
Silver Bay, N. Y. (women) ........ June 19-27 


Waveland, Miss. (men and women)..Apr. 23-28 








are essential, but are necessarily slower in achieving re- 
sults). And the point where this begins is at the foun- 
dation problem of consumers’ goods: food, clothing, 
shelter—the basic needs of life. 

It is a startling discovery to realize that you may 
begin now to take part in the codperative movement. 
You may begin by spending your money as an indi- 
vidual or as a consumers’ club for goods that have been 
made to specification (very high standards) by work- 
ers receiving union wages.* When you buy such goods 
you are not helping to exploit your fellow men as you 
are doing when you buy in the “open competitive 
market.” 

Those who buy a share of stock in a codperative and 
take part in its activities manage that codperative and 
any profits go back to the members in lower prices or 
dividends and in expanding the codperative. In this 
way a small consumers’ club may grow until it runs 
its own retail store, its own distribution system, and 
finally its own wholesale plant and factory. 

At Ann Arbor, Michigan, 210 students in a coop- 
erative receive twenty meals per week at an average cost 
of 14%c per meal. A cooperative book store and 
barber shop have been organized also. At Seattle the 
Students’ Codperative Association of fifty-five mem- 
bers reports not only a joint saving of over $5,000 in liv- 
ing expenses but also the discovery of “‘new social val- 
ues in a type of group life that emphasizes individual 
initiative, personal integrity and practical idealism.” 

The rules for forming a Consumers’ Club to buy 
from wholesalers are easy (write Codperative Distribu- 
tors for these). The way has been charted by. codp- 
eratives in England and Sweden. But to live in the 


* Write: Coédperative Distributors, 30 Irving Place, New York City, 
for catalogue of goods sold codédperatively. 


+ Write: Codperative League, 167 W. 12th Street, New York City, for 
information. 
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true cooperative spirit of brotherhood is far from Casy, 
this discipline is essential, however, to fit us to join in 
the cooperative commonwealth. The Christian reli- 
gion, based as it is on the highest fulfillment of life 
through cooperation with God and man, gives power- 
ful dynamic to the cooperative technique. We are co- 


Operators with God as well as man. RutH MABEE. 
Teachers College and 
Union Seminary. 


For Easter Devotions 

Suggested materials for use in planning worship 

services : 

Ways of Praying—Muriel Lester. 35c 

Toward a New Way of Life—David Porter, Harry 
Bone, Francis Henson. A program of study, work, 
prayer for Christian students and student leaders. 
25c 

Fellowship of Prayer for 1935. A devotional booklet 
recommended by Federal Council of Churches for 
personal or group devotions during the Lenten sea- 
son. Single copies, 3c; 100 or more, 2c each. 

Meditations with Luke—Harold B. Ingalls. Prepared 
for the Fellowship in Discipline. 10c 

Seven Psalms—a series of Lenten Services. 50c 

The Three Meanings—Harry Emerson Fosdick. (The 
Meaning of Prayer, of Faith, and of Service, com- 
bined in one volume.) $2.50 

In Quest of Life’s Meaning—H. P. Van Dusen. $1.00 

What He Lived By: Classroom Prayers of Dean Bos- 
worth. Compiled by Mrs. Arthur Rugh. $1.00 

Personality of Jesus—Kirby Page. Paper, 50c 

The Reason for Living—Robert R. Wicks. $2.00 

A Common Faith—John Dewey. $1.50 





The Secret of Victorious Living—Harry Emerson Fos- 
dick. $1.50 

The Story of the Bible—Walter R. Bowie. (Retold 
from Genesis to Revelations in the light of present 
knowledge. For both young and mature.) $3.00 
Nore: Any of these books may be ordered through THE 


INTERCOLLEGIAN AND Far Horizons, 347 Madison Avenue, New 
York, N, , & 





Chicago Theological Seminary 


A graduate school, training men 
and women for the ministry and 
other forms of religious and social 
work. Located at the heart of 
America's greatest laboratory for 
urban and rural research. 

Affiliated with the University of 
Chicago. Flexible modern curric- 
ulum. Opportunities for field 
work and self-help to qualified 
students. Further information on 
request. 


ALBERT W PALMER; President 
5757 University Avenue, Chicago 
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What a Bulletin Board Is For 


In some schools the bulletin board is a space on a 
wall, to be kept bare except for a weekly announcement 
of the “Y” meeting. Why not make it, instead, a hot- 
bed of ideas? Use it to post interesting clippings on 
peace, economics, religion, personal relationships. Keep 
it alive with arguments, pro and con, on militarism; 
utilize good poetry and prose “quotes” which illustrate 
some point you want to make. 

Don’t plaster the board with large sheets of type- 
written matter. Be artistic! Mount a particularly in- 
teresting clipping on—say orange paper with a blue- 
green border—and presto, people start talking about 
the interesting idea they got from the “Y” bulletin 
board that morning! 

Plan your attack. Concentrate on one idea for two 
or three weeks or a month. Arrange the board attrac- 
tively. Put up colorful pictures, dramatic articles, 
every sound suggestion for action that you can find. 
Cull the INTERCOLLEGIAN AND Far Horizons, and 
your field news bulletin, the books in your “Y” rooms, 
the pamphlets sent out from the various national head- 
quarters. Be imaginative! 

BARBARA LAutz, in Student Press. 
a 
Conferences Are Vital Things 


THE conferences at Northfield and Buck Hill Falls 
have left with me some very deep impressions. So far 
as the general spirit is concerned, | think that the New 
England gathering manifestated more of the struggling 
spirit of the rising generation while the Middle Atlantic 
Conference showed more of the organizational genius 
of comparatively mature leadership. To make this gen- 
eral comparison, it is not my intention to minimize the 
fruitfulness of either one of the two conferences. But 
it is true that at Northfield the students appeared to be 
in charge of the program and willing to agonize with 
various present-day issues, disregarding the restrictions 
of time schedule or any set arrangements. The forum 
with Kirby Page around the fireplace, till one o’clock 
after midnight, was very symbolic of the spirit at 
Northfield. 

If I had the feeling of some press of time at North- 
field, I was acutely conscious of the orderliness and 
systematic arrangement of the program at Buck Hill 
Falls. It does not mean that we did not have much 
to do at Buck Hill Falls, but that the things were so 
well arranged, that we actually proceeded from one 
thing to another with a sense of leisure and unhurried- 
ness. It was probably due to the concentration of 
executive leadership, behind the scene. The way such 
a large conference was handled should serve as a fine 
guide to the student movements of other countries. 

The conferences leave with me three outstanding im- 
pressions. The first is that I found in both these con- 
ferences a common realization of the importance and 
urgency of building a faith to meet the issues of the 
day. ‘The title of the series of talks given by George 
Stewart at Buck Hill Falls characterizes the point that 
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I have in mind. The title was “A Faith to Match Our 
Times.” The theme of the Northfield conference was 
“The Christian Religion—Its Personal, Intellectual and 
Social Significance.” They diffet in wording but are 
indicative of the same urge of the present-day student 
generation. At Northfield, we discussed about “spirit- 
ual maturity” and “Christian revolution” as sounded 
out by Mrs. Harper Sibley and Kirby Page in their 
respective talks. At Buck Hill Falls, we debated the 
“personal gospel” and “‘social gospel.’”’ It is striking 
to compare the trends of the discussions in these two 
conferences and find how the minds of our student gen- 
eration are drifting, consciously or unconsciously, be- 
tween the two seemingly hostile camps. 

At Buck Hill Falls 1 was placed in a panel discussion 
near the close of the conference, and the problem was 
centered around the issue of “personal gospel” and 
“social gospel.” It seems to me that the issue was very 
much overstated. What we need today is an integrated 
gospel. But the difference in emphasis is real and in 
some respects, fundamental. The whole emphasis of 
evangelical Christianity has been built upon the idea of 
what is called “personal religion.” But personal reli- 
gion must be social since personality itself is rooted 
in the social miliew. A faith that is entirely detached 
from social problems will only serve as an escape- 
mechanism leading to a compartmentalized, other- 
worldly, and socially-impotent way of life. Our reli- 
gious piety and lofty idealism must be supplemented by 
a social passion and a stark realism. On the whole, it 
was gratifying to see that the students in this country 
as well as in my own country are manifesting a general 
hunger for spiritual reality and that this hunger is 
being accompanied by a definite desire for action. 

My second impression was that the World’s Student 
Christian Federation was appropriately brought into 
the picture in both conferences. In each of these two 
conferences there was a “Federation Dinner.” Mem- 
bers of other national movements were introduced, and 
short speeches about the work of the local S. C. M. 
and the Federation were given. The S. C. M. and the 
Federation should be a spiritual community in which 
the Christian youth all over the world can “dream the 
same dreams” and tackle common tasks. The Federa- 
tion is a corporate demonstration of the living Christ. 
Also, it is a fellowship of responsibility. There is 
genuine difficulty in making the Federation real to our 
local campuses. I think this can be done only as we 
assume our own responsibility in weaving the Federa- 
tion tasks into our local program, and as each member 
of the Federation seeks to live in conscious, responsible 
relationship to other members. 

The third impressive thing about the two conferences 
was the emphasis given on “missions.” At Northfield, 
one group devoted their discussion to “Christian Out- 
reach,” with “missions” as one of its main topics. Then 
at Buck Hill Falls, one of the five discussion groups 
was on “Missions in the Modern World.” I partici- 
pated in all these discussions in the two conferences, 
and was much struck by the changing trends in Chris- 
tian missions. In the first place, we begin to realize 
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that the division between “Christian nations” and 
heathen lands” is superficial. We are all facing the 
same pagan world. The task of the Christian missions 
today is one of striving for genuine brotherhood. Sec- 
ondly, we also begin to see that Christian missions 
should be a process of sharing rather than for one group 
to hand down something to another group. Christian- 
ity is inherently a missionary religion. These changing 
trends are necessary and helpful in setting proper per- 
spective for the missionary task of the Student Chris- 
tian Movement. The project of sending an American 
Negro delegation to India this summer is one of the 
best expressions of the new spirit of missions. 
WEn-HAN KIANG. 
Crozer. 
Ld 


What Is an Adequate Religious Program? 


§N ANY discussion or evaluation of program for the 
Student Christian Movement or for individual campus 
Christian Associations, the question of emphasis is 
bound to arise. In the colleges at the present time, two 
extremes of personal and social religion are observable. 
Some of the more conservative denominational schools 
have maintained a personal religious emphasis with com- 
plete neglect of the social implications of religion. On 
the other hand, a marked trend since the war has been 
toward emphasis on the social side; so generally is this 
true that many Christian Associations have become 
merely social service organizations. 


WE DerinE Our TERMS 


Personal religion may be said to include all those ac- 
tivities which tend to relate the individual to the uni- 
versal force (God). Social religion includes those ac- 
tivities which center about the relation of the individual 
to his fellow men. 

Under particularly personal religious activities we 
may include: worship services, fellowship groups, 
chapels, Bible study groups, religious forums, study of 
religious drama, deputations. What reasons may be 
given for emphasizing the personal religious element in 
the program? First, such emphasis provides the way 
to salvation and happiness for the individual soul. It 
may also provide a serene integration of the individual’s 
personality. Certainly it tends to increase the individ- 
ual’s power. Personal religion also provides the inspi- 
ration for social religion. The end of personal religion 
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at its highest is to bring others to salvation and happi- 
ness. 


Under social religious activities come such activities 
as: campus problem groups, world problem groups, 
missions, deputations, social service groups, campus ac- 
tion groups, political action groups. Among the lower 
motives of those who emphasize the social side of reli- 
gion is the desire to protect one’s own skin. There is 
present sometimes a desire to help one’s fellow men,— 
a desire growing out of a humanistic concern uncon- 
nected with any belief in God. There are those who 
think that serving one’s fellow men makes for a finer 
basis of personal religion: one can be more religious 
personally if one is engaged in some form of service. 
Another argument for the social religious emphasis is 
that Christians must be responsible world citizens, else 
they are not true Christians. Still another reason for 
social emphasis is the regard for individual personality 
and recognition of the ultimate worth of human per- 
sonality in every aspect of life. 


We Utinize “ALTERNATION” 


What is to be the relationship on the campus between 
these two aspects of religion? We must endeavor, 
first, to focus the enthusiasm of each individual member 
of our Association so that the highest utilization can be 
made of the energy of that individual. Some individu- 
als will naturally be more interested in chapels than in 
settlement house work, and vice versa. At the same 
time we must cultivate mutual respect and appreciation 





New and Notable Publications 


Speaking of Religion— 
by Bruce Curry 


author of “ Facing Student Problems,” etc. 


An emphatically affirmative answer to the question 
of present-day skepticism, ‘Is religion possible or 
necessary in the modern world?" It distinguishes 
clearly between ‘‘good’’ and ‘“‘bad’’ religion and 
shows the way to a belief that is intellectually sound, 
free from compromise, and spiritually inspiring. 
$1.50 


The Reason for Living 
by Robert Russell Wicks 


Dean of the Chapel, Princeton University 


“Deeply significant for students and for the many 
outside academic circles who are concerned with 
similar problems and questions. ... We commend 
the book to students and teachers, to laymen and 
ministers who are faced with problems of faith and 
conduct.’’—The Advance. 3d printing. $2.00 


Buy These Books at Your Bookstore 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 
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for the work of the members of our Associations. Each 
must come to see the value of the other’s type of ac- 
tivity. And so each student should progress from the 
one type of activity in which he begins to an active 
interest in another type of work. To get the highest 
results we must have a focusing of the activities of each 
individual, but we must never allow an individual to 
realize only one side, either the personal or social em- 
phasis alone. And supremely useful can be that mem- 
ber who has a deep inner religious conviction and who 
carries out that conviction in some form of Christian 
service; that member who is an equally useful and ac- 
tive participant at both the chapel service and the settle- 
ment house. Ideally, personal and social religion must 
be so closely related (in individual members and in the 
association as a whole) that one aspect naturally leads 
immediately into the other. One recalls that great 
Christian personality T. Z. Koo, who, when asked was 
he a pacifist, replied, “Sir, I am a Christian.” He has 
a deep inner conviction which has to express itself in 
his life. 
TECHNIQUES THAT WorRK 


How foster a profitable relationship between these 
two aspects of religion in an individual’s life? Con- 
sider, first, the man or woman who has a strong per- 
sonal religious conviction but who has no interest in 
social religious implications. Here briefly, are listed 
some methods which have been successful in arousing 
such interest : 


1. Discover the social implications of Christianity. 

a. By discussion groups. 

b. By study groups on the life of Christ, emphasizing 
that Christ was vitally interested in the economic and 
social problems of his day. 

2. Use “reconciliation trips” and “eye-openers” to the times in 
which we live. 

3. Invite speakers on social issues to conferences and to your 
campus. 

4. Get individuals interested in settlement house work because 
it is “good experience”—deeper interest is likely to follow. 

5. Seek a transition point from the personal to the social em- 
phasis. Sometimes it can be found in work at a rescue mis- 
sion—your member preaching there will recognize social im- 
plications and the necessity of a “tie-up” between rescuing 
the soul and the body. 


To interest the socially minded individual in personal 
religion, try these techniques: 


1. Individual work on the basis of friendship. Sometimes it is 
difficult to interest groups of social service workers in wor- 
ship services and the like. Try inviting a personal friend, 
interested in social service, to participate in personal religious 
devotions. 

2. Discussion of regard for personality as a basic characteristic 
of the Christian faith. 

3. Addresses by great social actionists and great spiritual lead- 
ers, such as T. Z. Koo, Edmund Chaffee, Kirby Page, Sher- 
wood Eddy. 

4. Example of our own life. We must have a social “passion” 
as keen as that of the person we’re after—and then, something 
more, a deep inner religious basis. 


. Participation in a religious fellowship, on a trial basis, for 
the sake of the experience. 


wn 


Puinip JAcos. 
Yale. 
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The Wayfarer 


It is sobering, discouraging, challenging news that 
the Federal Council’s report on lynching brings us. 
After a downward trend from thirty-three victims in 
1923 to ten in 1929, in 1933 there were twenty-eight 
lynchings and fifteen in 1934. 
parently 


This mob savagery ap- 
cannot be destroyed without prompt and 
strong Federal intervention. We need to give our ur- 
gent support to such national legislation. 


| give the palm this month to Dickinson College for 
its panel on Laquor. Six persons representing as many 
approaches to the question participated: program on 
request. 


Some one has computed that it would take one per- 
son 503 years to complete all the courses now being 
offered by Yale University. At the end of that time 
how out of date he would be! 


And at that, the University of California has one 
course which I fancy is not included in the Yale cata- 
log. This is a course on Elementary Fishing, with the 
university swimming pool the laboratory-practice-creek. 


Word comes to me of the death on February 17th of 
C. L. Maxwell, for many years student secretary at 
the University of Washington. 


Speaking of Religion is the title of Bruce Curry’s 
latest book. In his usual clear and forthright style 
Bruce offers a statement of faith that stands uncom- 
promisingly in the face of modern scholarship and mod- 
ern confusion. Preéminently it is a book for students. 


Another notable book which by this time has ap- 
peared will, | hope, be a Religious Book Club selection. 
It is Social Salvation, by John Bennett of Auburn Sem- 
inary. Watch for Niebuhr’s review of it in the next 
issue of this magazine. 


France has its conscientious objectors too. Phillippe 
Vernier has served one term for refusing military serv- 
ice. To the state he said, “I accept your justice for my 
body, but I entrust myself to the justice of God for my 
soul.” And in a letter to a friend, “At one time I had 
left-wing political views, but it is not those that have 
brought me here. It is the desire to witness that for 
me Christ is a strong power, which gives a second place 
to or even displ ices altogether money, external liberty, 
and even one’s own country, society, family, and so on. 
Actually politics are my last thoughts, but if it interests 
you I am ready to discuss your absolutist doctrines. 
Courage, my friend. Life is not ugly. Nothing ugly 
and nothing that distresses us is eternal.” 
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SPECIAL 
COMBINATIONS 


Order Yours Today 





OFFER No. 1 


Two Centuries of Student Chris- 
tian Movements---Clarence 


O° Ree. 

The Intercollegian . . . . 1 
OFFER No. 2 

The Intercollegian . . . ( 

The Student World . . . . 1.50) $2.25 
OFFER No. 3 

Two Centuries of Student Chris- 


tian Movements--C.P.Shedd $3.00 
John R. Mott--Basil Mathews 3.00 $9. oe 
The Intercollegian . . . . 1.00/ Valuefor 


The Student World . . . . 1.50\ 97-50 
LV ae. kl we ks Se 


ORDER FROM 
The Intercollegian and Far Horizons 


347 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK CITY 








C Tour Ofeeee 


THE SOVIET UNION 
AND GERMANY 


First Hand Impressions 
of Contrasting Cultures 





Leader: Francis A. HENSON, General Secre- 
tary in the U.S.A. of International Student 
Service. 


Sails from New York, June 22, SS Normandie 
Returns to New York, Aug.19, SS Normandie 


Visiting: London, Leningrad, Moscow, Dnie- 
roghes, Sevastopol, Yalta, Odessa, Kiev, 
Wane. Berlin, International Student 
a Conference at Zeist (Holland), 
aris. 


Inclusive Rate: With Third Class Passage, 
$442. 


THE OPEN ROAD 
56 West 45th Street 
New York 
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OBERLIN 
offers 


ASSOCIATION 


with a strong faculty and a cos- 
mopolitan student body. 


A CURRICULUM 


recently revised to provide train- 
ing in the basic requirements for 
parish leadership. 


AMPLE LABORATORY 


experience under close supervi- 
sion in city, town, village and 
country fields. 


LIFE 


in a college community whose 
college of liberal arts and con- 
servatory of music add much to 
the delights of cultured living. 


DEGREES 
of A.M., B.D., and S.T.M. 
% 
The Graduate School of Theology 


Oberlin College 


THOMAS WESLEY GRAHAM, Dean 
OBERLIN, OHIO 
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One specific way in which college students can help 
maintain peace is by urging President Roosevelt to call 
off the naval maneuvers in the Pacific. Such a demon- 
stration cannot but be considered a martial threat by 
Japan; it is a needless and a dangerous affront to our 
eastern neighbors. Study the matter and write at once. 


Heavy casualties are reported in recent months in 
student editorial activities. Editors of college papers 
have been dismissed for such things as: writing a mild 
anti-war editorial (University of Santa Clara); criti- 
cizing the Republican candidate for governor—‘inflam- 
matory” the administration designated it (University of 
Oregon) ; for daring to criticize Huey Long’s activities 
in the college and state (Louisiana State University). 


A year ago the Fellowship of Reconciliation con- 
ducted a referendum among its membership to deter- 
mine whether it should continue as a forthright Chris- 
tian, pacifist organization. This referendum, accord- 
ing to the report of John Nevin Sayre, Chairman of the 
F. O. R., indicated “beyond question that the main 
body of our adherents approve the line which the fel- 
lowship is taking.” Only fifty-four resignations fol- 
lowed this major decision and within the year 1,110 new 
members have been received. 


Orrin Magill, who for several years has held a sig- 
nificant post in the Student Division of the Y. M. C. A, 
in China, is soon to return to this country to accept a 
position with the National Student Committee for work 
in the Central Field. It will be remembered that before 
going to China he was Field Secretary in the South. 


Arthur Rugh, whom many here remember gratefully, 
writes that his present task (at the Jerusalem Y. M. 
C. A.) “is far the hardest job I ever tackled.” Continu- 
ing, “What we need is a Christian community of such 
vitality, vigor, and charm as could serve well these Mos- 
lem and Jewish communities and show them the way 
to the rich full life which Jesus lived here and hoped 
everyone else might live. Out from this turbulent city 
there may yet go to a strife-torn world the good news 
of peace among men of all races and life abundant for 
every man. ‘To this end we will work on, grateful for 
the high privilege.” 

e 


Michael Pupin, famed scientist and man of simple 
Christian faith, made this statement in an interview 
just before his recent death: “Science,” he said, “gives 
us plenty of ground for intelligent hope that our physi- 
cal life is only a stage in the existence of the soul. The 
law of continuity and the general scientific view of the 
universe tend to strengthen our belief that the soul goes 
on existing and developing after death.” 


THE WAYFARER. 
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THE BOOKSHELF 


Negro-White Adjustment. By Paul E. Baker. 
Association Press. $3.00 


Negro Americans, What Now? By James 
Weldon Johnson. The Viking Press. $1.00 


Divine White Right. By Trevor Bowen. Har- 
per. $1.75 


Readers interested in interracial relations in America will 
find these three books useful in approaching the so-called race 
problem. Perhaps Dr. Baker’s detailed study of agencies and 
their methods will be of greatest value to those just beginning 
their study of Negroes. It is comprehensive, clearly outlined 
and has the advantage of presenting all philosophies and tech- 
niques, ranging from those of the conservative Commission on 
Interracial Codperation to the left wing International Labor 
Defense. The author gives histories of all the groups working 
in the field and proceeds to a study of cases under various head- 
ings, analyzing the methods used. It is a valuable handbook 
with much of its material taken directly from the files of the 
organizations studied. The author reserves his opinions and 
recommendations for the last chapter. 


It is in the books of James Weldon Johnson and Trevor 
Bowen that readers will come face to face with the conflicting 
opinions which are the subject of sharply differing discussions 
among the Negro people themselves and among the whites 
active in race relations. In Negro Americans, What Now?— 
a brief volume of one hundred pages—Mr. Johnson has sketched 
some of the dilemmas of colored Americans in 1934 and made 
suggestions for a way out of their ills. He eliminates the 
possibilities of exodus, physical force, and a revolutionary over- 
throw of the government as a means of solving the problem. 
Group isolation—segregation—similarly is discarded and the 
proposition outlined that integration of the race into the life 
of the nation is the proper objective. In this struggle for in- 
tegration the author urges use of the numerical strength of the 
race, the Negro press, the various organizations, and the Negro 
church. 

Mr. Johnson, like Dr. Baker, advances the intriguing sug- 
gestion that a “super-power” be created through correlation of 
the large groups working on the race problem. It may yet be 
attempted, although the spectacle of the N. A. A. C. P., the 
Urban League, the Commission on Interracial Codperation and 
the Race Relations Committee of the Federal Council of 
Churches correlating their efforts in more than a superficial 
manner is difficult to imagine. 


For this reviewer one of the most significant sections of this 
volume is a brief one near the end on the all-important subject 
of interracial contacts. It cannot be said too frequently—in- 
deed, it ought to be apparent even to a casual observer—that 
the progress of Negro Americans is dependent upon the opinion 
of white Americans. The shaping of this opinion is a task to 
which Negroes should devote themselves with increasing vigor, 
intelligence, tact and persistence. To what end? To the end 
that Negroes may live in comfort, in spiritual and. material 
freedom in their country—the country, lest it be forgotten, which 
they helped to discover (aboard the Nina) and which they have 
helped to build, enrich and defend. 

Mr. Bowen in Divine White Right writes a brave book, out- 
spoken in its condemnation of the humiliation and exploitation 
of colored people in America. It is bound to be uncomfortable 
reading for those persons identified with the Christian Associa- 
tions and the Church—especially those persons uncritical of the 
position of the Associations and the Church on problems of the 
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two races. The author has devoted a deal of his book to a 
setting down of practices which are all too familiar to colored 
people and their intimate friends among the whites. The in- 
justices are logically and tersely treated. Especially to be rec- 
ommended is the penetrating analysis of the effect of various 
New Deal policies upon colored Americans. Perhaps one of 
the most valuable sections is that devoted to hospitalization and 
health. In these pages the writer challenges the tendency to- 
ward building up segregated hospitals for colored people and 
his treatment should awaken all colored people and their white 
friends to the danger, both to Negro medical men and to the 
general health of white and black alike, of the barring of colored 
nurses and doctors from public tax-supported hospitals. As its 
title might imply, Mr. Bowen brings severe indictment upon the 
religious elements for their adherence to a policy of the divine 
white right of exploitation. For those of us who look rather 
skeptically upon the church and upon current religious philos- 
ophy, the author’s call to the religious conscience of America 
to right these wrongs does not seem to be the solution; for 
there is little evidence, in spite of encouraging signs here and 
there, that the church as a whole is prepared to deal with the 
question of Negro-white relations in a forthright manner. 


Roy WILKINS. 
a 


Speaking of Religion. 
Scribner. $2.00 


Professor Bruce Curry’s new book is a distinguished and 
notable achievement. His friends have learned to expect in his 
writing a spirit of gracious urbanity. He touches life with a 
gentle firmness. He speaks with the quiet of one who is so 
sure that he does not need to shout. With all his gentleness of 
spirit he wields a very bright sharp sword. His criticism is 
vigorous and unhesitating. He is easily at home in the high- 
ways and byways of modern thought. He goes like a bee from 
flower to flower finding honey in the most unsuspected places. 
Some readers will feel that on the one hand he is a bit too 
gregarious and that on the other he is capable of brushing aside 
a movement which does not appeal to him with a gesture a little 
too masterful and easy. But all of this he does in eager loyalty 
to that which is noble and lovely and of good report. He is the 
devoted apostle of what he admiringly denominates “High Reli- 
gion.” And he is ready to be at any pains to save the reader 
from the ravages of “Low Religion.” His mind sweeps over 
the widest areas in analysis and estimate and criticism and ap- 
preciation. In the most interesting fashion he shows that he 
understands the thoughts which keen and sophisticated young 
people are thinking. One can hear no end of them saying: 
“Here is a man who understands us.” The ripeness of his own 
culture is shown in many a phrase so subtly embedded in the 
onward moving sentences that only the observant reader who 
comes with his own rich memories will exclaim, “You too have 
loved this masterpiece of other days. You too have felt the 
lure of this lovely phrase.” Many an eager mind will feel that 
the fog has lifted and the hills of high religion have really come 
into view. There will be serious and disciplined thinkers who 
will feel that beyond the mists there are loftier mountains not 
yet within the reach of the vision of this gracious interpreter, 
that there is a higher religion of more austere grandeur which 
binds together in noble finality past and present and future. 
This highest religion will achieve complete authority at the 
very moment when it releases manifold creative energies. In 
the meantime Professor Curry has provided a notable half-way 
house for pilgrims on the road to the heights of life. 


Lynn Haroip Hoven. 


By A. Bruce Curry. 
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The Ideals of East and West. By Kenneth J. 
Saunders. Macmillan. $2.50 

An event of importance is the appearance of this brilliant sur- 
vey by Kenneth J. Saunders, who declined an honorable aca 
demic post at his University of Cambridge in order to serve 
as a Y. M. C. A. secretary, as a specialist in Buddhism. Years 
of life and study in India, Burma and Ceylon; repeated travels 
around the world; residence in Buddhist monasteries in China 
and Japan, have helped make this brilliant British scholar the 
foremost authority on Buddhism among Professors of Compara- 
tive Religion in the United States. Amply equipped with fac- 
tual knowledge, yet thoroughly readable for its English style, 
keen and incisive for its judgments on similarities and dissimi 
larities, and especially interesting for its contemporaneous and 
personal references, is this comparative survey of the ethics of 
India, the Chinese, the Japanese, the Greeks, the Hebrews and 


Christianity. Illuminating and exceedingly valuable are the 
readings selected from the primary literary sources which con 
clude and illustrate each of the six main chapters. The mate 


rial of the book was gathered in actual interchange and friendiy 
reciprocal service in the Orient and in the Occident; its sev 
eral chapters have been delivered as lectures at the Pacific 
School of Religion in Berkeley, at Vassar College and at the 
University of London. His alma mater conferred upon him the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Literature. 

\ striking example of the rapidly advancing process of re- 
thinking foreign missions is the dedication inscribed in this vol- 
ume. Beside mentioning his former students both Eastern and 
Western, this former British missionary, who later became 
Professor of Comparative Religion and Missions at a theologi- 
cal seminary in the United States, affectionately dedicates this 
latest after more than half a dozen books to one of the most 
progressive among the Native Princes of India, His Highness 
the Maharaja Gaekwar of Baroda, who sent one of his royal 
princes to study at Harvard University. 

Appreciative of all the good to be found in other ethics, Dr. 
Saunders concludes with “the universality of the ethic of Jesus, 
and his unique personality. Not only do all Christians accept 
his ideals and him as the Ideal, but [so does] humanity at its 
best everywhere” (page 205); “And as Christianity meets the 
great ethnic faiths, it will be illuminated by the long succession 
of torch-bearers, until He stands revealed as Son of Man indeed 

a true picture of the God of all the peoples on earth, one 
family under one Christlike God” (page 223). 

Important, complicated and rewarding is the study of the 
comparative teachings of the several systems of religion. Within 
that large area stands a particular and an extraordinarily vital 
piece of research—careful study of the specifically ethical teach- 
ings and practices of the great historic religions. Many writers 
have undertaken that arduous and delicate task, but Mr. Saun- 
ders’ book is not to be regarded as just one more book on the 
subject. Its particular significance derives from the fact that it 
represents an important and decisive change of viewpoint in the 
field of Comparative Religion and Ethics. 

Ropert E. HuMeE. 


a 


Union Theological Seminary. 
* 
The Power of Nen-Violence. By Richard B. 
Gregg. Lippincott. $2.50 
This book has achieved two ends supremely well: it gives a 
scientifically convincing account of the psychological values in 
a program of non-violent resistance; it makes an excellent case 
for such a program as a cure for human ills. The author 
brings to his task a wealth of knowledge of books and of men, 
of experience in the practice of law, of research in the field of 
industrial relations, of travel in the Orient, of acquaintance with 
the philosophy and practice of non-violence, learned at the feet 
of Gandhi himself. 



































His central thesis is that non-violent resistance truly expresses 
the principle of love, applicable in the whole range of life, 
productive of unity, justice, harmony, peace. Coercion and 
violence are divisive; non-violent resistance is a unifying, in- 
tegrating force, disarming one’s opponent, arraying public 
opinion powerfully on its side, and inevitably triumphant inas- 
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much as “the secret of victory lies in the heart of human be- 
ings.” In the enlightening chapter, “Biological Considerations,” 
he accumulates a convincing body of evidence to demonstrate 
that fear, hatred, anger, bitterness are highly detrimental, work- 
ing positive injury to the body and wholly inimical to the 
cause of social well-being. 

The method of non-violent resistance attained striking suc- 
cess in South Africa and in India under the direction of its 
foremost champion, Mahatma Gandhi. To acclimate it in the 
western world would involve a wholly new approach to the 
wide range of social disorders, including the treatment of 
criminals, the handling of labor problems, the conduct of 
strikes, the control of international relations, and indeed all 
daily living. It would substitute everywhere the active prin- 
ciple of love for that of imposed force. 

Mr. Gregg is skeptical of the effectiveness of governments 
and the machinery of international organization to effect the 
end of world peace, inasmuch as these deal largely with ex- 
ternals and fail to change inner attitudes. He makes no con- 
cession to the view that country has priority of claim on one’s 
loyalty and obedience. He is not disposed to compromise with 
conditions that obtain in a very imperfect world. One agrees 
that love, the unifying force in all life as against fear, anger, 
greed, hate, disintegrating force, spells the road to the world’s 
redemption. but is it not essential that this principle and this 
method be embodied in the organization and processes of gov- 
ernment both national and international as well as in the think- 
ing of citizens? Why this despair of government? 

Kansas Wesleyan. Joun S. Corner. 


Men and Women of Far Horizons. Edited by 
Jesse Wilson. Missionary Education Move- 
ment. Paper 60c.; Cloth $1.00 


[ should like to see the episodes in this book filmed in the 
best modern manner. This is a serious suggestion. The 
chapters have action, romance, daring, in abundance. The acts 
could be magnificent in their realistic simplicity and variety. To 
mention only three: Paul Harrison kneeling in the blazing sun 
of Arabia to perform a major operation; Jimmy Yen leading 
the mass education movement among China’s illiterate farmers; 
Kagawa, crusader for the Kingdom of God in Japan’s slums 
and among the laboring masses. Here, in book form, are some 
fifty-eight thrilling thumb-nail sketches, chiefly autobiographical, 
of what real men and women are doing to build a more Chris- 
tian world. If you who chance to read this review are respon- 
sible for student religious meetings, chapel or church services 
or the Christian World Education Committee, or if you are 
honestly perplexed about your own vocational plans, I strongly 
advise you to get acquainted with the characters in this inex- 
pensive, well printed book. pm & 3 
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